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U.S. Army trooper 
Andrew F. Hawley, 
training in Germany 
for deployment as 
a peacekeeper 
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pinstripe for magenta and violet and ochre and jade? Well, there is now. Because now you can get 720 x 720 dpi 
of intense, Photo Quality color (and laser-quality text), for as little as $449. We call it Epson Color, It’s color 
that wins accolades. It’s color that wins business. To see it, just call 1-800-BUY-EPSON x3100 or visit us 


at hitp:/heww.epson.com, And see how much more effective color can be in your ideas, instead of your necktie. 
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720 x 720 dpi of real live, eye-widening Epson Color, available in the line of Epson printers for as little as $449. 
It’s like kicking and screaming and shouting for attention without all the kicking and screaming and shouting. 
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Motor Trend ranks Millenia S over Acura, BMW, Infiniti, Lexus and Mercedes. 
Maybe an expensive hood ornament isn't worth the price after all. 
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When the dust settled, the Millenia S was on top. No surprise. Mazda has a passion for superb engineering. 
Experience our Miller-cycle V6 delivering the power of a V8. Backed by a strong 36-month / 50,000-mile, 
“pumper-to-bumper” warranty.” Discover the extras that earned Millenia, and only Millenia, an“A’ in value from 


Motor Trend. And whenever you feel the need to see a fancy hood ornament...check your rearview mirror. 
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EWS HAS A DISQUIETING HABIT | 


of finding Time’s Johanna 

McGeary. In March 1981] she 

was one of the first reporters 
on the scene after Ronald Reagan was 
shot in Washington, a block away from 
where she had been lunching. In 
January 1994 she filed extensively ~ 
on Los Angeles’ Northridge earth- | 
quake, after the house at which she 
had been staying during a one-day 
travel stopover was rocked. And 
then, two weeks ago, she found 
herself in Jerusalem the day 
Yitzhak Rabin was killed. 

McGeary, freshly promoted to 

senior foreign correspondent, had 
just landed in Israel to fill in for 
Jerusalem bureau chief Lisa Beyer 
(who is on maternity leave) and to 
develop in-depth stories about the 
region. She was having dinner on 
Saturday night when a friend’s cell 
phone rang with news that hadn't yet hit 
the TV: the Prime Minister had been 
shot. McGeary, who had known Rabin 
professionally for many years, rushed 
to the TiME bureau and, with Beyer and 
four stringers, banged out the 15 pages 
of breaking coverage and analysis 
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that appeared in TIME two days later. 

But if the news follows McGeary, 
McGeary also follows the news—farther 
than most journalists. After reporting for 
Time from Boston and at the White 
House, she became the magazine’s first 






VISA COLLECTOR: McGeary, our new senior foreign 
correspondent, in Jerusalem—for the time being 


female State Department correspon- 
dent. In that capacity she not only dis- 
played what assistant managing editor 
Joélle Attinger calls “one of the most as- 
tute, penetrating foreign-policy minds 
I’ve encountered,” she also collected so 
many visas that she needed a 24-page 
passport extension. Some of the visits 
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were quick diplomatic stops, but many 
were extended stays. “There are very few 
countries I haven't been to at least once,” 
she says. “You can’t cover foreign affairs 
by watching television; you have to feel it 
and smell it and talk to people.” 

Following a tour as Jerusalem 
= bureau chief, McGeary worked in 
New York City from 1988 to 1995, 
® editing the World section and let- 
= ting her visa collection languish. 
} That should soon change. Her new 
“ mandate, says executive editor 
José Ferrer, is as a “writer-analyst- 
reporter,” parachuting in on big 
stories, anticipating news in longer 
researched pieces and writing for- 
eign-affairs analysis out of New 
York. The New York layovers will 
be brief and infrequent if McGeary 
has her way. “Reporting has always 
been the soul of journalism,” she 
says, “the thing I’ve loved the best. To be 
there and to see it; to be, for better or 
worse, an eyewitness to history.” 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A PRODUCT 
MAKE SURE ITS PROPERLY SEALED. 


Most of the products that sit on the supermarket shelf look harmless. But how can you 





tell which ones are manufactured with the Earth in mind? @ 


It’s simple. Just look for the Green 


Seal. @ Weare anon-profit, environmental labeling organization that certifies products which 


meet rigorous environmental standards. 


ry 


For more information, write to: 


Green Seal, P.O. Box B, Washington DC 20013. 
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OF ALL THE DECLARED PRESIDENTIAL 
candidates today, only Pat Buchanan has 
the courage to attack the real sacred 
cows of U.S. politics [CovER STORIES, 
Nov. 6]. One does not have to be a rock- 
et scientist to see that American jobs 
were sacrificed on the altars of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in the interests of increasing cor- 
porate profits. Nor does one need 20/20 
vision to see that the motivating factor 
for these ill-conceived and damaging 
agreements was the pervasive and cor- 
rupting influence of campaign donations 
from Big Business. Only Buchanan has 
aggressively addressed the necessity for 
massive and meaningful campaign- 
finance reform that will help reinstate 
the principle of government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people. 
Michael Corbett 
Highlands Ranch, Colorado 


BUCHANAN AND HIS SUPPORTERS DO NOT 
see that all markets are now global and 
that guaranteed employment is incom- 
patible with technological progress. Car- 
rying out his ideas would ensure that in 
20 years the U.S. would be a Third World 
country, selling grain and buying high 
technology. Of course, being a computer 
professional, I could always move to a 
country that would more highly value my 
skills—any of the former Soviet 
republics, for starters. Their gain would 
be President Buchanan’s loss. 
Ilya Taytslin 
Boston 
Via E-mail 


THAT WAS THE WORST HATCHET JOB ON 
an American politician in memory. 
Buchanan is the only presidential candi- 
date willing to address the crux of Amer- 
ican problems: falling real wages. He is 
willing to take on the corporate-political 
élite, including the media and your mag- 
azine, and those who have benefited 
from economic policies that are ruining 
the country. The information revolution 





The Blame Thrower 

6¢I hope that machine-stamped 
politicos are listening to Pat 
Buchanan's message. He is speaking 
about American concerns. 99 


Gallup, New Mexico 


is destroying jobs just like the Industrial 
Revolution did. Combine this phenome- 
non with the glut of labor and you get 
lower real wages. The only way to 
reverse this trend is to create more jobs 
by reducing the standard work week. 
Shrinking the work week from 40 hours 
or more to 30 hours would help solve the 
employment problem caused by the 
information revolution. 
James W. Render 
Pontiac, Michigan 


IF THE MAJORITY OF AMERICANS, WHO 
haven't had a real raise in years, see their 
choice as between Newtonian trickle- 
down economics and Buchananist 
nativist-protectionism, they'll take the 
latter. The economy is growing, but 
almost nothing is trickling down. Even 
though Buchananism would - stifle 
growth, some might find a larger slice of 
a smaller pie better than a shrinking slice 
of a growing pie. Is there a third option? 
Can we have our growing piece of pie 
and most of us eat it too? Yes. The basic 
problem is an oversupply of unskilled 
workers and a shortage of skilled work- 
ers. So we need to subsidize college loans 
for low-income students and provide 
school-to-work apprenticeships for the 
non-college-bound workers and vouch- 
ers for the unemployed to spend on 
retraining. Next we need to make work 
pay for those at the bottom by expanding 
the earned-income tax credit and raising 
the minimum wage. And finally, we need 
to craft a new social compact between 
labor and management, one that gives 
workers on-the-job training as well as a 
share in productivity gains. This is our 
agenda, and it’s the only one of the three 
that makes sense for America. 
Robert B. Reich 
Secretary of Labor 
Washington 


BUCHANAN SAYS EXACTLY WHAT HE 
means and will stick by what he says. 
That alone puts him head and shoulders 
above most of the candidates for Presi- 
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Need some help 
with that? 


Turn your 
excess inventory 
intoa 
tax break 
and help 
send needy 


kids to college. 


Call for your 
free guide 
to learn how donating 


your slow moving 


inventory can 
mean a generous 
tax write off 


for your company. 


Call (708) 690-0010 


P. O. Box 3021 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 
Fax (708) 690-0565 


Excess inventory today... 
student opportunity tomorrow 
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and you may see a visible difference. 


after you stop taking SPORANOX, you may 

e that the new nal growing in appears 

normal. Since nails need time to grow, you 

should expect it to be several months before 
health nails grow in. 


you can give thick, yellowing, brittle nails 
ot and start growing fresh, new nails! 


Ask your doctor or other healthcare 
“professional about prescribing 
fa __ SPORANOX today. 
= For more information, call 


What you should know about the safety of 
SPORANOX: SPORANOX has been well tolerated in 
patients. In clinical trials involving patients with 
thick, hard, yellowish, and/or brittle nails 
(onychomycosis), the following adverse effects led 
to either a temporary or a permanent discontinua- 
tion of treatment: elevated liver enzymes (4%), 
gastrointestinal disorders (4%), and rash (3%). 
WARNING: SPORANOX must not be taken with 
terfenadine (Seldane®), astemizole (Hismanal®), 
cisapride (Propulsid®), or oral triazolam (Halcion®). 
In rare instances, there were reports of elevated 
liver enzymes and hepatitis. (If clinical signs and 
symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, 
SPORANOX should be discontinued.) If you're 
pregnant or considering pregnancy, you should not 
take SPORANOX. Take SPORANOX only as directed — 
by your doctor, and report ay eaves effects to 
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JEFF BROUGHT A LITTLE SOMETHING 
BACK FROM HIS TRIP TO MEXICO AND 
THE CARIBBEAN. 


HEPATITIS A. 





L... many travelers, Jeff didn't 


know that he was at risk for getting a 
serious illness like hepatitis A when he 
visited Mexico and parts of the Caribbean. 
He thought he was safe from this highly contagious 
virus by staying at major resorts. But that’s not the case. 

Many of the everyday activities Jeff enjoys while on 
vacation are what put him at risk for getting hepatitis A — 
risky things like eating raw shellfish from contaminated 
waters or eating fruit, salads and uncooked foods that 
have been inadvertently washed in contaminated water. 
And Jeff never even suspected that he could get hepatitis A 
from eating food that is served or prepared by someone 
who is infected with the virus. 

The good news for the rest of us is: Now a vaccine 


is finally available in the United States to prevent 


in” hepatitis A. (It’s been available in 45 
countries, worldwide.) It’s called Havrix 
(Hepatitis A Vaccine, Inactivated). And the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) recommend that travelers get protected before 
they visit high-risk areas, such as Mexico and parts of 
the Caribbean. The most common side effects from the 
Havrix vaccine are headache and a little soreness in 
your arm after the injection. That’s nothing compared 
to the vomiting, abdominal pain, jaundice and diarrhea 
you can get when you're infected. 

So, to help ensure that you bring back happy 
memories and not hepatitis A, ask your doctor about 
vaccination with Havria. 

Ask your physician about vaccination with Havriax 
at your next visit or at least 2 weeks before you travel. 


For more information on how to protect yourself against hepatitis A, call 1-800-HEP-A-VAX (437-2829). 


_Havrix 


Hepatitis A Vaccine, 
Inactivated 


The only vaccine to prevent hepatitis A. 





Please see important patient information adjacent to this ad. 


Manufactured by 
SmithKline Beecham Biologicals 
Rixensart, Belgium 


O SmithKline Beecham, 1995 HA0403 


Distributed by 
SmithKline Beecham Pharmaceuticals 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 


Havrix is a registered trademark 


of SmithKline Beecham 





AHarix, 
hectieaed 


The only vaccine to prevent hepatitis A. 


Hepatitis A Vaccine, Inactivated 


Havrix® 


See complete prescribing information in SmithKline Beecham 
Pharmaceuticals literature. The following is a brief summary. 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Havrix is indicated for active immunization 
of persons > 2 years of age against disease caused by hepatitis A virus 
(HAV) 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: Havrix is contraindicated in people with known 
hypersensitivity to any component of the vaccine 


WARNINGS: Do rot give additional injections to patients experiencing 
hypersensitivity reactions after a Havrix inection. (See CONTRAINDICA- 
Th ) 


Hepatitis A has a relatively long incubation period. Hepatitis A vaccine may 
not prevent hepatitis A infection in those who have an unrecognized hep 
atitis A infection at the time of vaccination. Additionally, it may not prevent 
infection in those who do not achieve protective antibody titers (although 
the lowest titer needed to confer protection has not been determined) 
PRECAUTIONS: As with any parenteral vaccine (1) keep epinephrine 
available for use in case of anaphylaxis or anaphyiactoid reaction; (2) delay 
administration, if possible, in people with any tebnie iliness or active infec 
tion, except when the physican believes withholding vaccine entails the 
greater risk, (3) take ail known precautions to prevent adverse reactions, 
including reviewing patients’ history for hypersensitivity to this or similar 
vaccines 





Administer with caution to people with thrombocytopenia or 2 bleeding dis: 
order, or people taking anticoagulants. Do not inject into a blood vessel 
Use a separate, sterile needie or prefilled syringe for every patient. When 
giving concomitantly with other vaccines or |G, use separate needles and 
Gifferant injection sites 


As with any vaccine, if administered to immunosuppressed persons or per 
sons receiving immunosuppressive therapy. the expected immune response 
may not be obtained 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Mavrxhas not 
been evaluated for its carcinogens potential, mutagenic potential or poten- 
tial for impairment of fertility 

C: Animal reproduction studies have not been con 
ducted with Havrix It is also not known whether Hevnx can cause fetal 
harm when administered to a pregnant woman or can affect reproduction 
capacity. Give Havrix to a pregnant woman only if clearly needed. It is not 
known whether Havrix is excreted in human milk. Because many drugs are 
excreted in human milk, use caution when admirestering Mavrix to 4 nurs: 
ing wornan 
Havrix is well tolerated and highly immunogenic and effective in children, 


Fully inform patients, parents of guardians of the benefits and risks of 
immunization with Havrix For persons traveling to endemic or epidemic 
areas, consult current COC advisories regarding specific locales. Travelers 
should take all necessary precautions to avoid contact with, or ingestion of 
contaminated food or water Duration of immunity following a complete 
vaccination schedule has not been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: Havrix has been generally well tolerated As with 
all pharmaceuticals, however, it is possible that expanded commercial use 
of the vaccine Could reveal rare adverse events 

The most frequently reported by volunteers in clinical tnals was imyection 
site soreness (56% of adults; 15% of children} headache (14% of adults. 
less than 5% of chuldren). Other solicited and unsolicited events are listed 
below 


Incidence 1% to 10% of Injections: induration, redness. swelling, 
fatigue, fever (>37.5°C), malaise; anorexia, nausea 

Incidence <1% of Injections: Hematoma, pruritus, rash, urticaria, 
pharyngitis, other upper respiratory tract infechons; abdominal pain, diar 
thea, dysgeusia, vomiting, arthralgia, elevation of creatine phosphokinase, 
myalgia; lymphadenopathy; hypertonic episode. insomnia, photophobia, 
vertigo. 

Additional safety data were obtained from a field efficacy trial in which 
19,037 chikiren received the pediatric dose of Havrix. The most commonly 
feported adverse events were injection-site pain (9.5%) and tenderness 
(8.1%), reported following first doses of Havrix. Other adverse events were 
infrequent and comparable to the control vaccine Engerix-8* (Hepatitis B 
Vaccine, Recombinant) 

Reports: Rare voluntary reports of adverse events in peo 
ple receiving Havrix since market introduction include the following: local: 
ized edema; anaphylaxis/anaphylactoid reactions, somnolence, syncope. 
jaundhce, hepatitis, erythema multiforme, hyperhydrosis, angwedema 
dyspnea, lymphadenopathy, convulsions, encephalopathy, dizziness, neu- 
ropathy, myelitis, paresthesia, Guillain-Barré syndrome, multiple sclerosis. 
congenital abnormality 
The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services has established the 
Vaccine Adverse Events Reporting System (VAERS) to accept reports of sus- 
pected adverse events after the administration of any vaccine, including. 
but not limited to, the reporting of events required by the National 
Childhood Vaccine injury Act of 1986. The toll-free number for VAERS forms 
and information is 1-800-822-7967 
HOW SUPPLIED: 360 FLU /0.5 mi: NOC 58160-836.01 Package of 1 
single-dose vial 
1440 ELU/mL: NOC 58160-835-01 Package of 1 single-dose wal: NDC 
58160-835-02 Package of | prefilled syringe. 

Manutactured by SmithKline Beecham Biologicals 
Rixensart, Belgium 

Distributed by SmithKline Beecham Pharmaceuticals 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 

BRS-HALIA 

@©SmithKline Beecham, 1995 

Havrix is a registered trademark of SmithKline Beecham 











Af. HE ABILITY TO STOP CHILD ABUSE 
IS FINALLY AT OUR FINGERTIPS. 


c 


Now there's a way you truly can help stop child abuse. By 
simply lending your support to a new kind of prevention program. 
A program that teaches new parents how to deal with the stresses 
that lead to abuse. One that interrupts the cycle of abuse before 
it can begin, We're already achieving unprecedented results, 
but we need your help where you live. Call 1-800-C HILDREN. 


And learn how close at hand the solution to child abuse really is. 


THE MORE YOU HELP THE LESS THEY HURT. 
1 oa EDR iN 
National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse 
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dent. If Buchanan is able to make other 
Republican candidates for President 


dance to his tune, it’s only because he’s : : | Opportunity 


the one humming America’s hit parade. 


Richard Howting only rings 


Bloomfield, Michigan 


once. 


BUCHANAN HAS BECOME THE CHIEF 
nabob of negativism at a very critical 
time in our history. Scoffing at our coun- 
try’s effort to act affirmatively to assist 


those who are struggling to achieve the but when it does, a RadioShack 
American Dream, whether their prob- personal pager will keep you in 
lems are racial, economic, educational or ) touch. RadioShack’s line-up of local 
physical, is wrongheaded. Buchanan’s 3 and nationwide pagers includes fea 
insisting that we fence off our borders tures such as time stamp, message 
and isolate ourselves economically from memory and alphanumeric display 
the rest of the world is foolish dema- 5 And we'll answer questions about 
goguery. America must remain commit- paging services and sign you up for 


ted to the welfare of its own citizens and one that meets your needs 
continue to be a leader in world affairs. 

Francis X. Conlon 

Honolulu 


Affordable personal pagers are just 
one example of the quality business 
Paging service low as products you'll find at RadioShack 


$7.95 per month!* Call on us today 
LOVED YOUR COVER: A PICTURE OF THE 


stomach-churning Buchanan beneath a — 
presumably unrelated headline, HEART- RadioShack 
BURN WARS. I should say! ~ 


Thomas Walton You've got questions, We've got answers 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
BUCHANAN A HUEY LONG FOR THE 90S? OF PONE A SE EE SOE eRe 
Your comparison could not be more 
misleading. Louisiana Governor and 
U.S. Senator Huey Long dedicated his 
life to helping people who could not help 
themselves. He worked hard to shrink 
the gap between rich and poor in 
Louisiana. Buchanan’s approach is just 
the opposite, and his meanspirited ideas 
can only bring about a more divided 
nation, with the rich at one end and the 
forgotten poor at the other. America, 
down here in Louisiana, we knew Huey 
Long. Huey Long was a friend of ours. 
Pat Buchanan is no Huey Long. 
Matthew F. Block 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 
Via E-mail 





The New Betsy Ross? 

POLITICAL ACTIVIST ARIANNA HUFFING- 
ton is the Betsy Ross of America’s current 
conservative risorgimento [REPUBLI- 
CANS, Nov. 6]. In a recent TV debate, she ALCOHOL 
was impressive as she made cogent and 

compassionate arguments in a heated ex- 
change with veteran leftists Betty Frie- 
dan and Karen Burstein. Huffington for 
President in 2000? 





America's favorite all-natural sparkling grape 


juice brings two new flavors to the party— 
Robert D. Levine ; : 


New York City wild berry and cinnamon apple! Now ten delicious ways to 


enjoy Meier's...and not one drop of alcohol or added sugar. 


IF THIS WOMAN IS ON THE VERGE, I SIN- 
cerely hope she is teetering on the brink 


of obscurity, where she belongs. I am MEIER’S 


800-346-2941 
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amazed that otherwise intelligent and 

accomplished politicos can fawn over a 

persorf of such small discernment, limit- 

ed experience, vacuous observation and 
rare rudeness. 

Janice Peterson 

Santa Barbara, California 


Clarification 


OUR ARTICLE ON HUFFINGTON REFERRED 
to a Washington think tank as Speaker of 


Men Who Keep Their Promises 


AT LAST SOMETHING POSITIVE HAS BEEN 
written about men in America. I was 
delighted to see the article on the Chris- 
tian men’s movement Promise Keepers 
[RELIGION, Nov. 6]. Though the empha- 
sis on religion exists, the true focus of the 


| movement is men. Not only does the 


the House Newt Gingrich’s Progress & | 


Freedom Foundation. Although the 
Speaker is associated with this organiza- 
tion, he is not a board member, officer or 
employee of the foundation, nor does he 
own or control it. 


Less Is More 


“PERILS OF THE SIMPLE LIFE” [SOCIETY, 
Nov. 6] was a sarcastic, bitter and mis- 
leading denigration of a_ positive, 
empowering and growing movement 
toward living a less complicated life. 
Simplicity isn’t just a “new fad,” but its 
time may have come. A growing number 
of people are realizing that working 
more, earning more, doing more and 
owning more do not result in greater 
happiness or an increased sense of well- 
being. It’s been said, “We are spending 
money we don’t have to buy things we 
don’t need to impress people we don’t 
like.” Voluntary simplicity, living a life 
that is outwardly simple and inwardly 
rich, is based on how you use the only life 
you will have. And if you make choices 
that require less money, you will need to 
use less of your time to earn money, and 
you will have more of your life to do oth- 
er things—spend time with family and 
friends, volunteer for your favorite caus- 
es, create, think and be! 
Jody Grage Haug 
Seattle 


ALTHOUGH MY WIFE AND I WERE MEN- 





tioned in your article, | was confused by | 


its message. My reuse of plastic sand- 
wich bags, as noted in the story, is just a 
tip: reuse of items leads to one bag of 
garbage a week where there used to be 
four, and to saving $22,000 by meeting a 
mortgage obligation early, and to hours 
of helpful community service because 
we don’t need to spend that time buying 
more sandwich bags and similar things. 
That’s an all-round win-win situation. I 
was disappointed that messages like this 
did not make it into your story. I feel you 
missed a grand opportunity and a chance 
for others to find ease in a busy life. 
Michael G. Lenich 
South Holland, Illinois 
Via E-mail 


Promise Keepers program reassure men 
of their natural role as leader, provider 
and protector of their home, family, 
community and nation, but it also reas- 
sures their wives, mothers, sisters and 


Of Mice and Men 
> Readers were 





A startled, some 
4 even disgust- 
ne ed, by our 

report on the 


mouse with a 
human ear—a 
demonstration 
of tissue engineering, a new line of 
research aimed at replacing human 
body parts (SCIENCE, Nov. 6]. 
Protested Teresa L. Anderson of 
Douglasville, Georgia: “I am no ani- 
mal-rights activist, but | was horri- 
fied at the grotesque sight of that 
poor little mouse with a human ear 
growing out of its back. Your cap- 
tion said it was ‘doing fine.’ How 
can It be ‘fine’ with a giant ear 
sprouting out of its back? It didn’t 
look very happy to me! As a college 
biology major, | shudder to think 
that my career in research might 
involve walking ethical tightropes 
such as the one this experiment 
produced.” Grant Michael Menzies 
of Portland, Oregon, echoed the 
views of many who want no part of 
scientific progress of this kind. He 
wrote, “I would much rather live 
without an organ harvested off 
another living creature than subject 
a mouse to what has been done in 
the name of science.” But Jodie 
Martinson of Northborough, Massa- 
chusetts, who works in public 
affairs at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, was not put off by the 
photograph or the scientific tech- 
nique it represented. She noted 
proudly that “the mouse’s engi- 
neered ear appeared publicly in 
September as part of the UMass 
Medical Center’s 2S5th-anniversary 
exhibit under the title ‘Tissue 
engineering? Ears to you.’ It is just 
one example of what the school’s 
research is producing as the medical 
center begins its next 25 years.” 
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THIS THANKSGIVING, ARRIVE WITH 
GODIVA IN HAND, AND YOUVE 
ALREADY THANKED YOUR HOSTS IN 
ALL THE RIGHT WAYS. 
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If mediation can bring 
world leaders together, 


just think what it 


can do for teenagers. 
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The Local School 


Mediation helps resolve conflicts at high 
level talks and global conferences. Now 
with Aetna’s mediation program, kids can 
learn to use these techniques to solve 
problems between students. This can help 
reduce school violence. And teach kids 
skills they can use the rest of their lives. 
After all, if mediation can help bring about 
peace between countries, imagine what it 
can do in a classroom. For a free Aetna 
brochure, call 1-800-AETNA42. 

Aetna. A policy to do more? 





© 1995 Aetna Life Insurance Company 





Denzel Washington 


$4 He stood about five- 
foot, nine-inches tall, but he 
was a giant. Billy Thomas. 
He ran the Boys & Girls 
Club where | grew up. 
Now, | know today it’s 
different. Young people 
face problems | never 
even had to think about. 
But that’s why now, 
more than ever, we need 
the Boys & Girls Club. It’s 
a positive place where 
thousands of people like 
Billy Thomas help young 
people succeed. Does it 
work? It did for me. 97 


1-800-854-CLUB 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 


The Positive Place For Kids. 











children of their safety and security for 
the future. Our nation’s leaders have lost 
their focus. Hollywood, the media and 
the music industry are not interested in 
portraying the good, wholesome and 
positive but are quick to blame others for 
our nation’s condition. Promise Keepers 
provides hope. At last a few courageous 
men are interested in changing things. It 
begins in the home. 
Sarah S. Fuller 
Houston 


YOU SAID SOCIOLOGIST WILLIAM MARTIN 
was somewhat uneasy about the Promise 
Keepers’ position on a man’s authority 
within the family. Martin has obviously 
missed the point. Husbands are called 
upon to follow the example of Christ. 
Just as Jesus served the church, Christian 
men are to serve their wives. My wife has 
no complaints about the fact that I am 
ready to defend her with my life. None of 
the leaders of Promise Keepers have 
ever advocated that men should be dic- 
tators as they lead their homes. It is 
emphasized that men need to listen to 
their wives and respect their intuition 
before making decisions. If a Promise 
Keepers’ husband is going to treat his 
wife as his own body, about what are 
Martin and feminist critics so uneasy? 
John O. Kowalski 
Chicago 


The Years Catch Up to Us All 


ONLY GARRISON KEILLOR’S WONDERFULLY 
written “In Autumn We All Get Older 
Again” [Essay, Nov. 6] could lure me into 
wittingly reading about burdock, the fid- 
dlehead fern, Holsteins, exhausted 
houseflies, Spam, George Gershwin, a 
frozen lake, a Manhattan cocktail and a 
cigarette—all leading to the obvious con- 
clusion that life is not fair, truth is not 
pretty, justice can be bought and “in 
autumn we all get older again.” 
Lenore Nixon 
Bay City, Michigan 


Challenge of Curing Polio 


YOUR ARTICLE “WHEN THE VACCINE 
Causes the Polio,” discussed the tragedy 
of vaccine-associated polio cases and 
noted that on average, six babies a year 
are stricken in the U.S. [MEDICINE, Oct. 
30]. But you made no mention of an even 
greater tragedy, the estimated 100,000 
children paralyzed by polio around the 
world this year. These youngsters are 
crippled because no polio vaccine was 
available for them. The World Health 
Organization is working with other 
groups and the governments of many 


countries to bring both these tragedies to | 








an end by eradicating polio. Once that 
happens, there will be no more cases of 
polio and immunization can then be 
stopped. Cases of the disease associated 
with the vaccine will also cease. 
Although the U.S. has been free of 
polio for 15 years, the disease remains a 
continuing threat to Americans. Highly 
infectious polio viruses are endemic in 
Asian and African countries, only a day’s 
airplane journey away from New York 
City or Los Angeles. As long as polio 
exists anywhere, the U.S. must spend 
more than $200 million a year on polio 
immunization. Once polio is eradicated, 
there will be an annual global saving of 
$1.5 billion; WHO estimates that an addi- 
tional $500 million is needed to eradi- 
cate polio by the year 2000. This invest- 
ment can be recouped in less than one 
year, and will accrue forever. Clearly it is 
in the self-interest of the wealthy, polio- 
free countries to support the global 
polio-eradication initiative. 
Jong Wook Lee, M.D. 
Global Program for Vaccines 
and Immunization 
World Health Organization 
Geneva 


Peace Now in the Balkans? 


THE PEOPLE IN THE BALKANS HAVE BEEN 
at one another’s throat for a thousand 
years [Bosn1A, Nov. 6]. Who thinks they 
are going to change? Let us study the 
Monroe Doctrine, which in part 
renounced U.S. interference in the 
affairs of Europe, and take wisdom from 
the men who founded the U.S., men of 
stature and principle. 
Gaylord Maines 
Wellston, Ohio 


AMERICAN POLITICIANS SAY THEY DON’T 
want boys from their states dying for an 
unjustifiable cause. But the risk of dying 
in combat is one that every member of 
today’s all-volunteer force willingly 
accepted in signing up. As the most pow- 
erful nation on earth, the U.S., whether it 
likes it or not, has the responsibility of 
protecting the innocent and weak 
against tyranny and aggression. Who 
else can be the “meanest dog in town,” as 
Defense Secretary William Perry put it? 
Scott M. Newman 

Annapolis, Maryland 


WHILE TALKS ARE THE BEST OPPORTUNITY 
for a lasting peace, until the U.S. shows 
its support with troops, the peace will not 
hold. The U.S. does have a moral obliga- 
tion to help the people of the Balkans. 
Americans cannot allow the mass slaugh- 
ter of innocent civilians to continue. The 
isolationism practiced in the West in the 
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Purina Nutrient Management™ 
is 100% complete and nutrient 


balanced for perfect nutrition. 


Purina Nutrient Management 
starts with the 36 key nutrients 
dogs need, then scientifically 
manages these in a 100% com- 
plete and nutrient balanced food. 
Which means that this dog 
food provides nothing less than 
perfect nutrition for dogs. 

Purina Nutrient Management is 
also fat managed to meet 
nutritional needs and provide energy- 
dense nutrition. 

If you would like a free sample 
of new Purina Nutrient Management 
Dog or Puppy Food, call toll-free, 
1-800-551-3636 ext. 210. 


Now You Know. 





When was the last 
time you had this 
much fun in a car... 
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GM Riviera isa registered trademark of * A 
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1996 U.S. Olympic Team 
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Get into a new Riviera and get excited ... seats have been tested by hundreds of 
really excited about driving again. With a people driving over 100,000 miles, you'll be 
240-horsepower supercharged engine and extremely comfortable while you’re having 
a body structure that sets a new standard fun. Especially now, when you can choose 
for structural integrity among luxury from two comfortable lease plans. 
coupes — Riviera is a good time : For more information, 
waiting to happen. And because ro call 1-800-4-RIVIERA or see your 
Riviera’s new body-sensitive Riviera by Buick local Buick dealer for details. 
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1930s cannot be repeated. But President 
Clinton should seek congressional ap- 
proval before sending in military forces. 
Without this, neither Congress nor the 
American people will give their full sup- 
port to troops in Bosnia. 
Sarah Franklin 
Auburn, Alabama 


Devil in a New Suit 


FIDEL CASTRO COULD TAKE MANHATTAN 
if you let him [Cusa, Nov. 6]. He could 
persuade the U.S. to lift its trade embar- 
go if he set Cuba free. How nice of him to 
shed his fatigues and don dapper new 
clothes. But he is still a devil—even if in a 
suit. The people he manages to impress 
never had to live in a communist country, 
never had to go hungry or be separated 
from their family. I am sick of people glo- 
rifying a man who is a criminal and who 
violates human rights. He tries to 
impress businessmen who want to invest 
in Cuba: Come to Cuba, frolic in the sun 
while Cubans starve. Someone stop him. 
Ana Fishman 

Los Angeles 


SOME QUESTIONS COME TO MIND RE- 
garding Castro, the darling of New York 
capitalists and (some) minorities: Would 
the poor people of Harlem trade their 
civil liberties and freedom of speech for 
Cuba’s socialized health care? Would the 
élite of American capitalists find Castro 
so charming if they had to live in Cuba, 
where the economy was destroyed by 
the socialist dictator's micromanage- 
ment? Can they imagine living on an 
island that hasn't experienced free 
speech since 1959? It’s time for Castro’s 
enthusiasts to do some soul searching. 
Martin Lopez 
Miami 
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We Have Friends in High Places. 





They say it’s who you know that counts. And this rare raptor needs all the help it can 
get. That's why The Nature Conservancy and the public television series, NATURE, 
are working together. 

For more than a decade, NATURE has been bringing the wonders of the natural 
world into our living rooms. And for forty years The Nature Conservancy has been 
buying land and protecting ecosystems for the plants, animals, and people who inhab- 
it them. 

Eagles, hawks, and falcons play important roles in food chains, and their majestic 
appearance inspires us all. Watch NATURE every Sunday on PBS, and save nature by 
joining The Nature Conservancy. Call us at 1-800-628-6860. Together, we can help 
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keep these high-flying friends soaring. 
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enjoys music, the Wave" 
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Get relief from 
the misery. 


team inhalation therapy has long 

been recommended by doctors for the 
relief of congestion from sinus infections, 
allergies, colds, asthma, bronchitis and 
throat irritation. Prepare yourself for the 
onslaught of the cold and flu season with 
the new Steam Inhaler. Unlike old fash- 
ioned vaporizers, this Steam Inhaler won't 
injure delicate membranes adding to your 
discomfort. Its unique design creates a con- 
trolled, gentle stream of steam. And the 
scientifically designed soft hood allows air 
to mix with the steam allowing comfort 
able, natural breathing. The patented grille 
design lets you control the flow of steam 
precisely, making it safe for both adults and 
children. Compact and lightweight, it’s 
easy to use at home, the office or when 
traveling. Fill it with only 1.5 oz. of tap 
water and get up to 30 minutes of steam 
therapy. Add your favorite over-the-counter 
medications if you like. Automatic dual- 
voltage capability for use in the U.S.A. or 
abroad. Comes with soft travel case. 
$49.95 ($7.95) #4040. 
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Pete Sampras. The youngest male to 


win the U.S. Open. Now, the first 
American male to win three con 
secutive Wimbledon titles 

Said The New York Times of Sampras 
It’s just possible we have a latter day 


classic on our hands 


Atlania 
Diamond 
Dallery Kp 
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Atlanta, GA 404-524-4777 















THE ART OF PERFORMANCE: THE MAKING OF A LEGENDARY CLASSIC. 


The Movado Museum 
Watch is in the 
permanent collections 
of museums round 
the world 


Stoatliches Museum 
fir ongewondte Kunst 
Neve Sommlung, 
Munich, Germony 


Museum Moderne Kunst 
Vienna, Austria 


Museo de Arte Moderno 
Bogotd, Colombia 


Museum Boymons-von 
Beuningen, Rotterdam, 
The Netherlonds 


Museo de Arte 
Contemporéneo 
Coracas, Venezuela 


Finnish Museum of 
Horology Espool, 
Helsinki, Finlond 


Sezon Museum of Art 
Tokyo, Japan 


Kunstindustri-museets 
Billedbog, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Musée International 
d'Horlogerie 
Lo Choux-de-Fonds, 
Switzerlond 


Museo de Bellos Artes 
Bilboo, Spain 


Design Museum 
London, Englond 


Kawosoki City Museum 
Kowasoki, Jopan 


Victoria ond Albert 
Museum 
London, Englond 


Museum Ludwig 
Cologne, Germany 


The Museum Sports Edition Watch. A 
sportive interpretation of the classic 
design. Crafted of solid stainless steel 
with 18K gold micron finish accents. 
Swiss quartz. Water-resistant to 99 ft. 
His or hers, $795. 


MOVADO, 


The Museum, Watch. 
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VISIT THE OLD NEW SOUTH 
AT THE 1895 COTTON STATES AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


One hundred years ago, the world how much the New devoted to the accomplish- 
Atlanta welcomed nearly one South had progressed since ments of African Americans. 
million visitors to the Cotton 1865. Here visitors saw nearly This year, celebrate the centen- 
States and International 1,000 works of art, a Women’s nial with special exhibitions at 
Exposition in Piedmont Park. Building showing the advance- | the High Museum of Art and 
Business and community lead- ' ment of women and for the first ' the Adanta History Center, 
ers organized the fair to show time ever, a Negro Building and a host of special events. 

—_- 
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Hine Art at the Cotton States and International Hxposit ion: A\t lanta, L895 
August 19 - December 3 i 995 
Sixty works of art exhibited at the fair or by artists who presented work there, 
including Mary Cassatt, Frederick MacMonnies and James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 
Exhibition supported by Maier & Berkele, NationsBank and Wachovia Bank of Georgia. 
Media support has been provided by the Adanta Journal and Constitution. 


A AIGH MUSEUM OF ART CS 


1280 PEACHTREE ST. AT 16TH IN MIDTOWN, (404) 733-HIGH 


ro? | , . ry | ‘ . ' e,/e ) rr oy 
Great [ixpectations: ‘Che Cotton States and International Exposition of [895 
September 16, 1995 - March 3, 1996 
A look at the reasons behind the Exposition as well as what life was like for Southern women and for 
African Americans in 1895 through historic photographs, cartoons, clothing, tickets, souvenirs and more. 
Exhibition sponsored by the Massey Charitable Trust and the Georgia Humanities Council. 
A ATLANTA HISTORY CENTER Ss 


130 WEST PACES FERRY ROAD, WEST OF PEACHTREE RD. IN BUCKHEAD,(40 4)814-4000 





For a free brochure with information about all Centennial Celebration events, call 814-4000 or 733-4400. These exhibitions are part 
of a citywide collaborative venture. Participating organizations include: Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Arts Festival of Atlanta, 
Atlanta Botanical Garden, Atlanta History Center, The Adianta Preservation Center, Auburn Avenue Research Library of African 
American Culture and History, City of Atlanta Mayor's Office of Special Events, Emory University, Georgia State University, 
High Museum of Art, The King Center Library and Archives, Piedmont Park Conservancy, Inc, and Spelman College. 
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communication 
innovation so advanced it 
will simply work anywhere. 


Post-it® Notes changed the way _ is almost everywhere in the things better is one of 3M’s 
the world sends short informal mes- world. One of our advances is _ special strengths. 3M innovation 
sages. They say “Pay Attention” _—_ Post-it” Tape Flags that tab, has created over 60,000 surpris- 
everywhere they’re seen, which _ index, color code and highlight — ing products and trusted brands 
my documents to save time and get — such as Scotch Thinsulate™ and 

fast results. For a free sample — Scotch-Brite All to make your 
of 3M’s Post-it® Tape Flags, work—and your life— py. 
call 1-800-3M-HELPS. easier, more efficient, Spotty 


Finding ways to make good more productive. re 
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t seems we can be proud to say 
“Made in America” again. Ten years 
ago, U.S. manufacturing was in an 


embarrassing slump. Many thought products 


were too costly, of poor quality and not innov- 


ative enough. The words “Made in Japan” had 
gone from a joke in the 1960s to the standard 
in the 1980s. 


But in 1994, and again in 1995, America was 


In 1985, America was on the 
defensive on the economic front. In- 
dustry after industry, company after 
company, was losing global market 
share. Foreign products were pour- 
ing into America. “Made in Japan” 
had gone from a joke in the 1960s to the 
standard in the 1980s. It seemed clear — 
America was losing the global 


economic war. 








ranked No. | in the World Competitiveness 
Report, a scorecard on worldwide economies 
created by the Geneva-based World Economic 
Forum. Since 1980, the survey has tallied how 
well the 41 most competitive nations score on 
381 benchmarks of economic and social per- 
formance. Japan had topped that list every 


year since 1985, but fell to third place, trailing 


Singapore, in the 1994 survey and fourth place 


In 1995. America is on the offensive on 
the economic front. Industry after industry, 
company after company, has been gaining 
global market share. While foreign imports 
continue to pour into America, a record 
volume of American exports are being sold 
abroad each year. “Made in America” is be- 
coming the new standard. It is clear — 
America is now winning the global 


economic war. 


Source: Robert Hamrin and Jerry Jasinowski, Making It in America, Simon & Schuster, 1995 






















in 1995 behind Singapore and Hong Kong. 
America’s No. | standing is primarily due 
to the manufacturing revolution that has 
been under way since 1985. This quiet revolu- 
tion is built on the unsurpassed innovative 

j spirit of the American people. 


_ America Leads the World In Exports 


Today, the United States — not Japan or 
Germany —has more exports than any 
other nation in the world. Total U.S. ex- 
ports for 1994 reached $655 billion. This 
is a leadership position we have main- 
tained ever since World War II, except 
for a brief span from 1988 to 1991 when 
_ Germany held the top position. 

But America quickly regained the lead in 
1992, thanks to a tremendous boom in manu- 
facturing exports that began in 1986. World- 
renowned management expert Peter Drucker 
sums up the significance of this burst of 
growth: “The most important event in the 
world economy in the late 1980s was the 
boom in U.S. manufacturing exports ... 
The export boom was unprecedented in 
American history, and, indeed, in eco- 
nomic history altogether.” 

But how did the U.S. regain its 
competitive position and increase its 
exports so dramatically in such a short 
time? The answer lies partly in America’s 
very low unit-labor costs. But unit-labor 
costs depend on productivity. And that is 
where the real American economic success 


story of the past decade lies. 


Good News About U.S. Exports 
Fact #1 The greatest increases in U.S. 


exports have come in the world’s two fastest- 


©1086 Paton Max 


inthe U.S.A 
growing regions: Asia (more than tripled 
from 1983 to 1993) and Latin America 
(almost tripled). 

Fact #2 Manufactured exports grew 
at a very healthy 9.3% average annual 


rate from 1987 to 1994, twice the rate of 


import growth. 


Fact #3 The U.S. has made some surprising 
gains, especially in the past two years, in 
exports of autos and consumer goods, two 
areas thought to be “losers” for the U.S. not 


too long ago. 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce and “The Facts About Modern Manufacturing.” 


The Manufacturing Institute, Washington, D.C,, 1995 


American Manufacturers Lead the 
World in Productivity 

Today, productivity is the main factor de- 
termining increases in the standard of living 
for all Americans. 

In the 10 years from 1985 to 1994, growth 
in manufacturing productivity averaged bet- 
ter than 3%. Contrast that with productivity 
in the rest of the nonfarm business sector, 
which was 2% or greater in only two of 
those 10 years. 

Productivity increases have contributed 
significantly to economic growth and to the 
much lower inflation rates of the 1990s. 
Indeed, the high growth rates 


of manufacturing productivity 





i are the primary reason the U.S. 
economy in recent times has been able to 
enjoy, for the first time in 30 years, both 
healthy rates of economic growth and low 
inflation. This pattern also raises prospects 
for the future, making it possible for the U.S. 
to expect this win-win growth-inflation 


combination for many years to come. 







magine adhesives 
from 3M so innovative 
they're capable of bonding 
both these aircraft. 


We're all familiar with the way plastic 
models stay together. Just think what it 
would take to bond parts of 100 tons of 
soaring transportation. Light, durable and 
corrosion-resistant bonds from 3M are now 
used to hold the parts of flying machines 
together in wings and landing flaps, from 
tail to nose, from helicopters to communi- 
cations satellites. 

A unique and supportive culture that 
inspires imagination, stimulates cross- 
fertilization of ideas and encourages 
innovation, has produced over 60,000 
surprising products and trusted brands 
such as Scotch” Post-it®* and O-Cel-O™ 
And there are more to come. All to make 
your life easier, safer, better. 

For more information, call 1-800 3M HELPS 


Internet: httpy/www.mmm.com 
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3M 
innovation 
lets you breathe 
clean air inside 
your car no matter 
how bad it is outside. 







Scientific tests show that the inside of 
cars can sometimes be more polluted than 
the outside. Gases and microscopic 
particles of rubber, asbestos, soot, road 
dust and pollen are drawn in through the 
heating and ventilation systems. 

Fortunately, more and more cars 
are fitted with 3M Filtrete™ particle 
filters and the Filtrete™ combination 
filters. These filters capture odors 
and odorless gases like ozone, as 
well as particle contaminants as 
tiny as 1/50th the diameter of a 
human hair. 

The atmosphere at 3M is 
filled with ideas. Imaginative 
people working together in a 
unique culture have produced 
60,000 surprising products and 
trusted brands such as Scotch? 
Post-it® and Scotchgard™ all to 
make your life easier, better, 
more productive... and safer. 


For more information, call 1-800 3M HELPS. 
Internet: http/www.mmm.com 
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Innovation: The Heart of 
Manufacturing Success 













Innovation is one of the qualities upon which 
America was founded. But 10 years ago, in 
U.S. manufacturing circles, it seemed that 
attribute had largely disappeared. In 1995, 
it’s back as an undisputed reality: American 
manufacturers are the world’s leading 
innovators. Their talents are displayed 


in many ways: 


® Deploying “Star Wars” 


technologies 
®@ Empowering employees 
® Empowering customers 
® Streamlining operations 
® Forming new alliances 


® Finding new markets 


What American manufacturers have 
accomplished over the past decade is noth- 
ing less than a manufacturing revolution. 
It’s a process taking place both inside and 


outside the walls of manufacturing plants. 








The right combination of technology and 
people is a good foundation for any company. 
And it usually results in the production of 
top-quality products and globally competi- 
tive performance. Consider just a few of the 
exciting elements of the modern manufactur- 
ing scene in America today, none of which 
existed to any significant degree, just 10 


years ago. 


Deploying “Star Wars” Technologies 
American manufacturers have been investing 
billions of dollars on computer and communi- 
cations technologies. Indeed, in the past four 
years, they spent more on these technologies 
than on all other capital equipment combined. 
The result? The transformation of the 
American factory. Factories that engage in 
“agile manufacturing,” “soft manufacturing,” 
“flexible manufacturing.” It’s called many 
things, but the result is always the same: un- 
precedented agility and speed in the produc- 


tion process. 


For more information on 
Pa PisGurimettilar isle) 
of Manufacturers, or the 
Manufacturing Titieletiacm 
write to Ladd Biro, 
Senior Vice President, 
Fister ime tliean tal mel 
Manufacturers, 1331 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Suite 1500, 
Washington, D.C. 20004, 
or call 202-637-3192. 

For a brochure describ- 
ing the posters Peter 


Max created to celebrate 


modern manufacturing, 


call 800-637-3005. 
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Because of the huge investment in recent 
years, advanced manufacturing technologies 
are in widespread use. A comprehensive 
1994 survey cites the following four “hard” 
technologies and four “soft” technologies in 


prevalent use today. 


“Hard” Technologies 


CAD: Computer-assisted design 


CNC: Computer numerical control 
CAM: Computer-aided manufacturing 
LAN: Local area networks 

“Soft” Technologies 

TOM: Total quality management 

JIT: Just-in-time manufacturing 


SOC: _ Statistical quality contro] 


Cell: Manufacturing cells 


Source: Paul M. Swamidass, Technology on the Factory Floor I 
The Manufacturing Institute, Washington. DC. 194 


Here's a picture of how advanced tech- 
nologies are transforming manufacturing: 
“We took CAD data that describe the vehi- 
cle, put them in the virtual environment, 
and instead of using iron, we manufactured 


our machines in electrons and light,” 


Talatehzehiielal 
in the U.S.A 





reported a more-than-century-old manufac- 
turer of heavy equipment. Now that’s a 


revolution. 


Mass Customization 

These technologies are leading to a major 
new phenomenon: mass customization, which 
is the ability to customize products literally 
in quantities as small as one, while produc- 
ing them at mass-production speeds. Mass 
customization in the Information Age is re- 
placing the mass-production paradigm of the 
Industrial Age. 

But the ultimate, fast-approaching out- 
come is simultaneous manufacturing. Here, 
even as the customer is giving the order, the 
product starts to be manufactured. It may 
seem like a dream, but the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the customer will sit in a car 
dealer's show-room, punch into a computer 
all the options and colors wanted in a new 
car, and the real car will go into production. 


Now that’s a truly empowered customer. 
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3M just 
resurfaced the 
on-ramp. 





Our inventors were frustrated by allows you to point precisely. Drag 





mouse pads that weren’t up to speed smoothly. Click with confidence. 
with today’s technology. So they Move with unparalleled control. 
invented a surface that significantly It even helps keep your mouse 
enhances mouse traction cleaner. And the ultra-thin design 
and performance: doesn’t get in the way of your work. 
the 3M™ Precise The 3M precise mousing surface. 
Mousing Surface. Yet another innovation from 3M 
This revolution- that makes your life a little easier. 


ary new surface 


rmation, call 1-800-3M HELPS 


Innovation — 
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American Workers Taking Charge 
Employee empowerment is about companies 
seeking to make entrepreneurs out of as many 
employees as possible. This means that teams 
of staff members “running their own business- 
es” are in charge of getting orders, obtaining 
supplies, production, quality control, mainte- 
nance, cleanup, shipments and even hiring 


and firing. 


Sharing in the Wealth 


The new movement includes profit sharing, 
bonuses, employee ownership and gainshar- 
ing (a plan for sharing in the profits or wealth 


you help create). Cleveland-based Lincoln 
like coming to work because | know ; ; 

Electric workers, for example, are among 
that I'm important. | matter. I'd like 7 oe ; : 
America’s most highly paid factory workers, 


to see our plant get to the point that ed 
thanks to the company’s piecework-and-bonus 


y 

: when anybody hears our name, they think of . : . ; 

a incentive compensation system. Amazingly, 
‘ quality, the best there is.” This is the voice of 


total bonuses paid since 1934 equal the total 
the new American worker, expressed by 


Debbie Phillips while she was a production 


of all wages paid since 1934. More and more, 





new American workers are owners and many 





mf worker at a small Lord Corporation plant in : : ae 
a 4 benefit quite handsomely. For instance, more 

b Dayton, Ohio. ine 

4 than 100 steelworkers at Oregon Steel Mills in 

; s American workers are becoming a 

ee Portland, Oregon, became America’s most 

, : T . 

¥ excited, committed and proud. They're A f 

7 unusual millionaires through an employee 

s the front line in the manufacturing revo- ; _ 

buyout of the plant in 1985. 

é) lution that is spreading across America. 

As corporations and individual plants Bright Future for U.S. Manufacturing 

? join this revolution, they are often radi- U.S. manufacturing is positioned for years of 

t : =o: : : 

; cally transformed, in terms of both the growth and competitive superiority through 
working environment and performance. Many increased productivity, expanded exports, 
workers are finding the workplace to be a lot innovations in workplace technology and 
more interesting and personally fulfilling, and worker empowerment. With every dollar pro- 
the company’s success is something they're duced by U.S. manufacturers contributing an 
proud of. Quality is up, productivity is up and additional $1.30 to other sectors of the U.S. 


profits are up. economy, the future looks good for all of us. 





Amway has more products that fit into your life than you ever imagined. And their popularity is 
increasing around the world, as annual sales for Amway have more than doubled over the past three 
years. Amway products include fruit drinks, vitamins, coffee, and more. In fact, virtually everything 
shown above could be obtained through Amway — from brand-name clothing to computers. There is 


one thing, however, that you can't see in this photo... Amway’ 


—t. money-back, 100% satisfaction guarantee. (But its there.) 
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‘ é f a (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 


And you thought you knew us. 


Find all 26? For a free brochure which includes the solution to this ad, call 1-800-544-7167 
In Canada, call 1-800-265-5427 


©1995 AMWAY CORPORATION. U.S.A 
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Let's face it—a lot of equipment on some sport 
utility vehicles is just for show. At Jeep, we believe 
every feature should be designed and engineered 
as if your life depended on it. 

For example, considering all the remote places 
Jeep Cherokee Sport can take you, its available 
digital compass is every bit as important to your 
safety as its driver's air bag! optional anti-lock brakes, 
and high-strength steel side-guard door beams. 

That compass becomes even more vital when 
you consider that Cherokee’s quieter +0 litre 190 


tAir bag fully effective only when used with seat belt 


horsepower engine can cover a lot of ground, 
especially when it's combined with the optional 
Selec-Trac’ full-time four-wheel drive system. 

Call 1-800-925-JEEP for the dealer nearest you. 
Or visit our Web site at http://www.jeepunpaved.com 
to find out more about the 4x4 that’s engineered to take 
you all the way to the ends of the Earth. And back again. 


Jeep 


THERE'S ONLY ONE 


Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 
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U.S.A.: Closed! 

Call it a basic disagreement 
between the parties. Call it a 
constitutional crisis between 
the branches. But most of all, 
call it the formal and con- 
tentious opening of the 1996 
presidential-election cam- 
paign. Key parts of the 
Federal Government shut 
down on Tuesday after Presi- 
dent Clinton vetoed stopgap 
spending-and-borrowing leg- 
islation enacted by Congress. 
Clinton objected because Re- 
publicans had ladened the 
measures with restrictions 
intended to force him into 
accepting the huge spending 
cuts at the heart of their bal- 
anced-budget plan. The 
standoff continued through- 
out the week, overshadowing 
all but final congressional 
passage of the budget plan it- 
self, which the President 
called “dead on arrival.” 


The Practical Fallout 

The federal shutdown imme- 
diately sent home some 
800,000 “nonessential” feder- 
al workers, bringing govern- 
ment agencies, museums, 
parks and laboratories to a 
halt. “Essential” workers—in- 
cluding national-security, 
safety and communications 
personnel—were ordered to 
stay on the job during the cri- 
sis. Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin juggled the federal 
books and tapped two civil 
service retirement funds in 
order to avert a potentially 
chaotic default on govern- 
ment obligations. 


The Political Fallout 

Though voters voiced discon- 
tent with both parties, Re- 
publicans took the bigger 
drubbing in the polls—for 
now-—as the architects of a 
needless impasse. Speaker 
Newt Gingrich did not help 
the party’s image when he 
blurted out that he was tak- 
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ing a hard line partly because ! 
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SINGLE MOM OF THE WEEK: Utah Rep. Enid Waldholtz, a family-values Republican, 
filed for divorce when her AWOL husband was suspected of finan: jinks 





=== INSIDE LOS ANGELES == 


0.J.: The Search Continues 

If you think O.J. Simpson’s life these days is nothing but putting and partying, you're 
wrong. The acquitted celebrity-murder suspect is making good on his vow to find 
“the killers who slaughtered Nicole and Mr. Goldman.” Bill Pavelic, a former 
L.A.P.D. detective turned private eye who has been assisting the Simpson defense 
team since O.].’s arrest in June 1994, is in charge of the ongoing investigation. (It 
was Pavelic who unearthed Mark Fuhrman’s stress-disability problems and pro- 
duced the amnesiac housekeeper Rosa Lopez.) “I’m basically coordinating the ef- 
forts,” says Pavelic. And the strategy? “Nothing is in, nothing is out,” he assured 
TIME. “I won't get into specifics, but I know exactly the direction I want to go in.” 
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CHRONICLES 


WINNERS @ LOSERS 


CALVIN KLEIN HOOTERS 

Feds say his ads were Feds tell restaurant 
not really illegal child chain to hire tacky 
porn. They just looked waiters as well as 

like illegal child porn tacky waitresses 
GREG MADDUX NEWT GINGRICH 
The Cy Young Award Shut down the U.S. 

The Cy Young Award after Clinton gave him a 
The Cy Young Award bad plane seat—and 
The Cy Young Award he didn't even get miles 
MICHAEL OVITZ SHOPPING CARTS 
For presiding over the Pediatrics journal calls 
Magic Kingdom, he them unsafe at any 
stands to make a not- speed for 25,000 chil- 





so-goofy half a billion dren injured each year 


Thanksgiving, the most heavily traveled holiday, is also the most lethal. 

Repeal of the 55-m.p.h. speed limit, which passed Congress last week, 

could make it even deadlier a 
515 


781 |. °29) “494 


Canada bere 10.6 


italy "9 101 


Ireland “~~. 8.8 
ae 


Britain “78 1994 
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Give Pizza a Chance 


Unlike Senate dining rooms, “Domino’s is essential,” declared Sen- 
ator. John Breaux (D., Louisiana) during the government’s shut- 
down last week. The pizzamaker delivered a record 4,000 pies to 
Capitol Hill and 175 to the White House staff in the first four days 
of the budget crunch. (Kay Bailey Hutchison preferred the nonfat- 
tening veggie; Al D’Amato chose cheese topping only.) It wasn’t the 
first time the international pizza chain was a witness to history: 





DATE OCCASION PIZZAS DELIVERED TO 

Oct. 30-Nov. 12,1995 _ Bosnian peace talks in 458° Wright-Patterson 
Dayton, Ohio Air Force Base 

Jan. 4-5, 1995 Opening of 104th Congress 1,200 Capitol Hill 

Aus. 6, 1993 Senate passes the Clinton 500 Capitol Hill 
budget by one vote 75 White House 

Oct. 11-14, 1991 Senate hearings on sexual- 2,000 Capitol Hill 
harassment charges against 450 White House 
Clarence Thomas 

JAN. 15, 1991 Night before the Iraq 55 White House 
invasion, 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 75 State Department 

125 Pentagon 


*Most popular order: pepperoni, sausage and mushroom 
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of what he perceived to have 
been President Clinton’s lack 
of courtesy to him on the Air 
Force One flight to the fu- 
neral of Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin. 


Congress: Open and Busy 
The federal shutdown ener- 
gized Republicans in the 
House and Senate to over- 
come most remaining differ- 
ences and hone the final ver- 
sion of their seven-year 
balanced-budget plan. The 
two chambers also sent a 
$243 billion defense-appro- 
priations bill to the White 
House for yet another antici- 
pated veto—this time for 
spending more than Clinton 
desires. 


Fulfilling Expectations 
Florida’s presidential straw 
poll—the last and most closely 
watched of a series of informal 
ballots—selected no delegates 
to next summer's G.O.P. con- 
vention. But Bob Dole, who 
said he had to win to maintain 
momentum as the Republican 
frontrunner, did just that. Phil 
Gramm managed second, 
with Lamar Alexander close 
behind. 


Lost and Found 

The six-day “Where’s Joe 
Waldholtz?” saga ended Fri- 

day when the missing hus- 

band of Utah Representative 
Enid Greene Waldholtz 
turned himself in to federal 
authorities in Washington. | 
Waldholtz, who mysteriously 
vanished from the city’s Na- 
tional Airport, will be ques- 
tioned about apparent per- 
sonal and campaign financial 
irregularities. During his ab- 
sence, Representative Wald- 
holtz announced that she 
planned to divorce her hus- 
band (and close political 
aide), citing his “incredible 
level of deception.” 





No More Free Lunch 

Or free tickets or free vaca- 
tions. Seeking to upgrade 
their greasy public image, 
House members voted over- 
whelmingly to impose a 
nearly complete ban on ac- 
cepting gifts from lobbyists. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


CARLTON 


CARLTON IS LOWE 





U.S. Gov t 
Test Ny Casitas d 
confirms of all 
soft packs 


lowest 
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king 
Carlton § 
jn tat anc 
nicotine 





HOA SS 


Kings. 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine. Lowest of all brands: Carlton Ultra: less than Sig. "tar". less than 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FT! 
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BRICKS MADE OF MUD, TOWE 


WINNING! 
INNING! 
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(The Senate has already ap- 
proved a similar but less 
stringent ban on its mem- 
bers.) Representative Wald- 


| holtz, one of the ban’s biggest 


backers, skipped the debate. 


Medical Privacy 

How private are medical 
records? Not very—to the 
point that medical informa- 
tion, easily stored in comput- 
er data banks, is being 
brazenly bought and sold by 
interested individuals and 


| companies. Such were the 





disturbing revelations at a 


| Senate hearing on a measure 


that would impose penalties 
on those who breach confi- 
dentiality, as well as give pa- 
tients the right to see and 
correct their records. Critics 
maintain, however, that the 
bill is not strong enough; 
worse, they say, it might en- 
courage the creation of 
more extensive medical 
data banks. 


Justices to Review Sex TV 
The U.S. Supreme Court 
agreed to step into the politi- 
cally hot debate over media 
smut. The Justices an- 
nounced that they will de- 
cide whether a federal law 
that authorizes cable compa- 
nies to censor indecent pro- 
grams on leased and public- 
access channels violates 
free-speech guarantees. 


0.J., the Sequel 

A state judge in the civil case 
against O.J. Simpson ruled 
that, contrary to his lawyers’ 
wishes, Simpson’s upcoming 
pretrial deposition will not 
be sealed. During the deposi- 
tion, O.J. will be questioned 
under oath—for the first 
time—by lawyers for the fam- 
ilies of murder victims 
Nicole Brown Simpson and 
Ronald Goldman. 


Israel Ends Mourning 

At a huge memorial gather- 
ing in Tel Aviv’s main 
square, renamed for the 
slain Prime Minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin’s widow Leah vowed 
that “the silent majority” 
who support the Arab-Israeli 
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peace process “will no 
longer be silent.” Mean- 
while Israeli authorities 
arrested Arik Schwartz, a 
soldier on active duty, and 
Margalit Har-Sheffey, a 
20-year-old female 
university student, for 
suspected complicity in the 
assassination. 


Saudi Blast Kills Six 

A bomb-laden van exploded 
in front of an American-run 
military-training center in 
the Saudi Arabian capital of 
Riyadh, killing six people, in- 
cluding five Americans, and 
wounding 60 more. Three 
separate groups claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack. 


Serbs to Return Croat Land 

In a major concession that 
one diplomat called “the 
start of the end of the war in 
the ex-Yugoslavia,” separatist 
Serbs in Croatia agreed to re- 
turn a slice of oil-rich territo- 
ry they had seized in 1991. 
The Eastern Slavonia region 
bordering Serbia will revert 
to Croatian control after a 
one-year transition period, 


v Eggs may not be quite the di- 
etary killer they've been cracked 
up to be. A study of 140 people 
showed that for those who stick to 
a low-fat diet, eating two eggs a 
day raised cholesterol levels only 
slightly—and half of the increase 
was in the good, HDL cholesterol, 
which actually protects against 
heart disease. 

v Chest pains can mean anything from 
heartburn to heart attack. A study finds 
that a new blood test can predict whether 
a patient with the symptom is at real risk for 
cardiac arrest. 

v A major report shows for the first time 
that men who took pravastatin, a new type 
of cholesterol-lowering drug, suffered 31% 
fewer heart attacks and 28% fewer deaths 
than men on a placebo. 


‘Sources—GO00D; Amencas Heart Association (2). Mew England Jownal of Medicine 
BAD: Journal of the Amevican Medica! Assocation (2); Amencan Jounal of Epxdenwology 








THE BAD NEWS 
v Feeling blue or a bit tense? 
Take it seriously. A study finds 
that people with common men- 
tal problems such as depression, 
anxiety or an eating disorder 
have nearly twice as much diffi- 
culty functioning at work and at 
home as patients with physical 
ailments. 
The incidence of arthritis is expected to 
surge by the year 2020, when nearly 1 in 5 
Americans will have it. The reason: aging of 
baby boomers. 
V Going bald quickly may be hard on a 
man’s ego; it can also have implications for 
his heart. Researchers who tracked balding 
young men found that those who lost near- 
ly all their hair within six years had twice 
the heart disease risk as those who lost their 
hair more slowly. 


SMART-SHOPPING TIP FROM THE NAVY 
44| think it was absolutely stupid. For the price they 


paid to rent the car, they could have had a girl.77 


—ADMIRAL RICHARD C. MACKE OF THE U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND ON THE ABDUCTION AND RAPE 
OF A 12-YEAR-OLD OKINAWAN GIRL BY THREE U.S. SERVICEMEN. HE WAS FORCED TO RETIRE. 


which can be extended to 
two years by either party, 
with a U.N. administration 
during the transition. 


Algerian Declares Victory at 4 

Algeria’s military-backed >) = 

President Liamine Zeroual 

claimed victory over Islamic 

militants trying to overthrow te ad 
gale : . a Aare 

his government after the Gal Friday Rosalind Russell 


country’s Interior Ministry 
Archetype Alert! 


¥ 
bal 
Rothman 


| G % A 
Fleck Amodeo 


‘ter from the ‘40s 
Friday with 


Brochtrup 


said Zeroual had won more 
than 61% of the votes cast in 
Algeria’s first multiparty pres- 
idential elections. Turnout 
was reported at 75%, despite 
a boycott called by the mili- 
tants, who vowed to “turn 


Hollywood has reinvented a favorite chara 


the attractive, supercompetent, man-hungry 
a heart of gold. The '90s version is still attractive, supercompetent and man-hungry—but 
he’s a guy. Recent variations include 


NAME SHOW, MOVIE PLAYED BY JOB DESCRIPTION HOW WE KNOW HE’S GAY 





7. 


ihn Sein niiktine® John Irvin NYPD BLUE Bill Former temp working Compassionate and 
voting booths into coffins. Brochtrup nearby inthe precinct neat, has a cop 
Yeltsin Re-Emerges boytriend 
Interviewed on Russian state Louis MURDERONE John Assistant tolead de- Meticulous, impec- 
TV, President Boris Yeltsin Heinsbergen Fleck fense attorney cably dressed, 

said, “I keep the wheel of the glides into rooms 
big ship Russia in my hands, Stephano HIGH Society Luigi Executive assistant to Chic and well 

and I keep my hand on Rus- Amodeo = publisher and owner _ connected, knows 
sia’s pulse.” Although his where not to lunch 
own pulse has been an inter- 

national concern since he Andy COPYCAT John Assistant toa criminal His boss loves him— 
was hospitalized Oct. 26 with Rothman —_ psychologist like a brother 3 


heart trouble, Yeltsin said re- 
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| Never ‘Thought It Ferri fa! Happen To Me.’ 


y. I thought I had pli anned for 


everything. if yi hese are the words 
of a ze vic tim—they could be 
yours. Thousands of people every 
year find out th at it AN 
s appen. 

Are you prepared for a flood? 
Did you know you don’ t 
have to live elisze to water to 
become a flood victim? Do you 


have flood insurance? 


We cant replace your memories, but we Can help you build new ones, a 


You need to know the answers 
to these questions. Because the 
te rrifying truth is that floods can 
he appen anywhere » any time. 

Flood i insurance is thie be st w ay 
to protect } yourself be sfore the flosd 
hits. Flood d: amage ‘olte en goes 
way beyond that of Lc and 
home. 
their homes and treasured 


possessions, but rebuilding costs 
S 


Flood victims not only lose 





also eat up life savings, retirement 
funds and children’s college 

Ss 
educations. 


You can protect ) yourself— 


through the Nations il Flood 
Insurance Program. We have one 


mission: to restore the quality of 
life of flood victims as soon as 
sossible. For more information, 
call your insurance company, 


agent or 1-800-611-6122, ext. 44. 
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ports that he needed surgery 
were “a lot of silly talk.” 


BUSINESS 

Time Warner Shake-Up 

After just six months on the 
job, Warner Music Group 
chief Michael Fuchs was 
ousted by Time Warner 
chairman Gerald Levin. 
Warner Bros. co-chairmen 
Robert Daly and Terry Semel 
will take control of the 
record company. And on the 
publishing side, both TIME 
and Sports ILLUSTRATED got 
new managing editors: Wal- 
ter Isaacson for TIME and 
Bill Colson for SI. TIME man- 
aging editor Jim Gaines will 
become corporate editor. 


Downsizing at AT&T 

AT&T offered buyout pack- 
ages to some 78,000 man- 
agers, about half the compa- 
ny’s supervisory force. The 
restructuring, which could 
cut as many as 20,000 jobs, 
comes as the telecommuni- 
cations giant is breaking up 
into three companies. 


SCIENCE 


Long in the Tooth 

A19 million-year-old jaw- 
bone fragment, teeth and 
primitive tools found in a 
cave in central China support 
the theory that the ancestors 
of modern humans began 
migrating out of Africa hun- 
dreds of thousands of years 
earlier than once thought. 
Scientists believe the re- 
mains may belong to a 
species called Homo habilis, 
a precursor of Homo erectus. 


Fake Fat Endorsed 

An FDA advisory panel said 
Olestra, a fat substitute that 
has taken Procter & Gamble 
25 years to develop, is proba- 
bly safe for consumption in 
goodies like snacks. Olestra 
has the cooking capabilities 
and taste of the real thing, 
but because its molecules are 
so large, it passes through the 
body without being digested. 
Critics say it depletes the 
body of nutrients and causes 
diarrhea. 
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RECOVERING. THOMAS KEAN, 60, former 
G.0.P. Governor of New Jersey; from a bal- 
loon angioplasty to reopen a blocked artery; 
in Morristown, New Jersey. After Kean 
complained of chest pains, doctors sped the 
popular two termer into the operating 
room after determining he was dangerous- 
ly close to a heart attack. 


AILING. MARION BARRY, 59, mayor of 
Washington; from prostate cancer; in 
Washington. The controversy-dependent 
overseer of the nation’s capital and his doc- 
tors insist the ailment was caught soon 
enough to ensure complete recovery. 


AILING. JANET RENO, 57, U.S. Attorney 
General; from Parkinson’s disease; in 
Washington. The no-frills lawwoman re- 
vealed that the progressive muscle afflic- 
tion was diagnosed last month, but stressed 
that the condition is being controlled by 
medication—and underscored the point by 
extending a rock-steady hand. 





20 YEARS AGO 





Ambition in a Bottle 


Forget fire in the belly, A better test of % 
the right stuff is how the dye is cast. Hair. That thick, dark brown 
hair. Its youthful luster is the unmistakable badge of Ronald 


Reagan 


suitable 64. Together, the face and hair form an extraordinary 
contradiction, and reporters are so fascinated by it that some 
of them have slipped into Reagan’s barbershop, gathered the 
leavings off the floor and lab-tested them. No dye showed up, 





IN TIME 


hether a candidate has 


no matter that the face under it is a weathered and 
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DIED. RALPH BLANE, 81, Tin Pan Alley song- 
writer whose 500 titles include Have Your- 
self a Merry Little Christmas and Meet Me 
in St. Louis; in Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. 


DIED. JACK FINNEY, 84, writer; in Green- 
brae, California. Finney’s visions ran from 
achilling depiction of conformity-as-horror 
in Zhe Body Snatchers (1955), which 
spawned three movies, to the nostalgic 
Time and Again (1970), whose adman/time 
traveler found love, purpose and a sequel in 
the gaslit streets of Gilded Age New York. 


DIED. SIMON RIFKIND, 94, lawyer and 
judge; in New York City. Rifkind fought for 
the cream of society and the wretched of 
the earth. As General Eisenhower's adviser 
on Jewish affairs, he pushed for aid to Holo- 
caust victims and immigration to Palestine. 
As a star attorney, he represented Jacque- 
line Kennedy Onassis in actions against 
probing author William Manchester and 
prying photographer Ronald Galella. 





Cover: California 
Republican Ronald 
Reagan eyes the 
White House 


but the reporters remain skeptical. That’s the way it is with Ronald Reagan. You 


are never really sure ... He has no great appetite for politics, but this week he will 


announce for President. 





—Nov. 24, 1975 
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UNCERTAIN 
BEACON 


Bosnia proves two things: that the world needs U.S. 
leadership, and that Americans don't care to provide 
it. Washington needs to resolve this dilemma 
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By J.F.0. MC ALLISTER WASHINGTON 


S THE LEADERS OF BOSNIA, CROATIA 
and Serbia crept toward a peace 
agreement last week at the U.S.-led 
talks in Dayton, Ohio, Bill Clinton 
must have sensed the possibility of a 
big score. Finally he would have an 
answer to those who have accused 
him of fecklessness on foreign policy. 
No longer could anyone call him “the Governor of 
the United States,” uninterested in and incapable 
of fulfilling his duties as the leader of the most 
powerful nation on earth. After all, the Europeans 
had spent several years trying to solve the Bosnia 
problem, and they had botched it. Now, after a few 
months of energetic military and diplomatic lead- 
ership on the part of the U.S., peace, or some ver- 
sion of it, was finally at hand. “If you look at the re- 
sults, from Bosnia to Haiti,” Clinton said recently, 
“from the Middle East to Northern Ireland, it 
proves once again that American leadership is in- 
dispensable and that without it our values, our in- 
terests and peace itself would be at risk.” A Bosnia 
settlement would prove that Clinton can lead the 
world as well as he can lead Arkansas and would 
reaffirm America’s global pre-eminence. 

There is only one problem: the American peo- 
ple could hardly care less. More than that—they are 
PYaenve)hamitectel (cm comercmrlelele nme matinee: tim (ccle(c a 
ship if it requires risking American lives. In the 
case of Bosnia, that is exactly what American lead- 
ership has led to. Clinton has said he will send 
20,000 troops to enforce a peace agreement, and 
Americans are deeply concerned about this 
prospect. They are not convinced that their sons 
and daughters should die for the sake of Sarajevo. 
Last Friday, in an extraordinary move, the House 
of Representatives voted to block Clinton from 
spending any money on the deployment of troops 
in Bosnia until both houses of Congress specifical- 
ly authorize it. For peace to take hold in Bosnia, 
though, an American-led Nato force is probably es- 
sential. The coincidence last week of progress in 
the peace talks and Congress’s reluctance to en- 
force a peace pointed up a grave dilemma: Ameri- 
ca must lead, but its people may not let it. 

The U.S. has always tended to turn in on itself— 
Washington famously maintained in his farewell 
address that “it is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of the foreign 
world.” Jefferson, too, warned against “entangling 
alliances.” Even as its power has grown, America’s 
expansiveness toward other countries has waxed 
and waned, as have the world’s expectations of 
America. But conditions are such that it is again 














necessary to ask what U.S. relations with 
other nations ought to be and what they can 
be. The President is only intermittently en- 
gaged in foreign affairs. Congress is in- 
creasingly isolationist and at the same time 
assertive. The public is bored by interna- 
tional issues. Yet at the same time, America 
is poised to send troops to help a distant 
people. Beyond that, U.S. involvement 
abroad grows inexorably as its foreign trade 
booms and free-market democracy be- 
comes the world’s dominant ideology. 
More crucially, the world still looks to its 
only superpower for leadership. As the Is- 
raeli statesman Abba Eban said recently, 
“Nothing can happen without the Ameri- 
cans. Everything can happen with them.” 
Americans did not elect Abba Eban 
President, however, and if we are to under- 
stand the current position of the U.S. in the 
world, we must first examine Bill Clinton’s 
stewardship. The main points of the early 
record—bobbing and weaving on China, So- 
malia, Haiti and Bosnia—don’t inspire con- 
fidence. Clinton’s attention has been 
episodic and frequently prompted by do- 
mestic politics. Neither Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher nor National Security 
Advisor Anthony Lake convey to the coun- 
try that they are firmly in command even as 
the President is busy elsewhere. All the 
same, Clinton’s foreign policy deserves 
more respect than it usually receives. He 


normalized ties with Vietnam, pushed the 
NAFTA and Gatr trade agreements through 
Congress, propped up the Middle East 
peace process, deployed forces to Haiti— 
with almost no casualties—and worked out 
a deal to halt North Korea’s nuclear- 
weapons program. His Partnership for 
Peace program has bought time for every- 
one in Europe and NATO to adjust to the idea 
of NATO’s expansion eastward, without pro- 
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JUBILANT WELCOME: Haitians hail the arrival of U.S. troops to Port-au-Prince in September 1994 


voking a breach with Moscow. European 
governments are also happy with Clinton’s 
support for European integration—even if 
they are furious that the U.S. noisily vetoed 
their choice for NATO secretary-general ear- 
lier this month. 

Ties with Japan have been strained, first 
after the heavy pressure from Washington to 
absorb more U.S. goods, more recently after 
the rape of an Okinawan schoolgirl alleged- 
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A Bosnian Peace Deal in 
Dayton Is “Inches Away” 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


S BOSNIAN PEACE TALKS NEAR DAYTON ENTERED THEIR 
third week, much of the civility that had been evident in 
the summit’s first days was gone. In its place, a kind of 
diplomatic cabin fever set in and provoked the delegates to 
carp about the character flaws of rival countries’ Presidents: the 
crude belligerence of Croatia’s Franjo Tudjman; the manipula- 
tive arrogance of Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic; the maddening— 
and seemingly willful—indecisiveness of Bosnia’s Alija Izetbe- 
govic. The resignation of Foreign Minister Muhamed Sacirbey 
suggested that tensions had grown within the Bosnian delega- 
tion. To escape the pressure, the Croatians flocked to the wide- 
screen TV in Packie’s, a sports bar at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, where they could watch the Chicago Bulls and root for the 
star Croatian forward, Toni Kukoc. “They are all sick of the con- 
finement and the artificiality of it,” said an American official. 
The setting was chosen, though, precisely to create such 
frustration, and out of it has come progress. Indeed, by week’s 
end things had moved so far forward that all three Balkan Pres- 
idents were almost ready to take the step of actually signing a 
draft agreement. Almost. “We are inches away,” said a frustrat- 
ed U.S. official, just before the three Presidents, who had been 





repeatedly coaxed “to the edge” of the table, once again backed 
off. Their skittishness did not stem only from a concern that they 
may get a better deal; the “Rabin effect,” as Dayton insiders call 
it, took hold, as the Presidents were worried that if they appeared 
to give away too much, they might be assassinated at home. 
The Americans were exasperated with this final bucking 
and snorting because they believed the most intractable prob- 
lems were all resolved. TIME has obtained documents that pro- 
vide the details of the agreement the parties are near signing, 
even if they can’t bring themselves to go ahead and do it. Here 
is a sketch: 
Territory. The thorniest issue of all—and an area where re- 
markable progress has been made. The first break came when 
Tudjman and Milosevic agreed that control over Eastern Slavo- 
nia, the sliver of Croatia ruled by rebel Serbs since 1991, would 
revert to Zagreb’s control in a year or, under certain conditions, 
two. That was followed by a compromise on the cornerstone is- 
sue: Sarajevo. It will remain, at least in name, an “undivided 
city” (as the Muslims demand), but it will be partitioned into 
nine self-governing ethnic zones. Each zone can have its own 
official language, its own education system and even its own set 
of holidays. Citizens in each area will elect their own represen- 
tatives to the City Council, and the council in turn will elect a 
mayor and three deputy mayors—a Bosnian, a Croat and a 
Serb—all of whom will exchange positions every year. Other 
major territorial obstacles have also been overcome. Milosevic 
has agreed to give up the safe haven of Gorazde, connected by 
a corridor to Sarajevo. In return, Bosnia will give up Srebreni- 
ca and Zepa, and permit a widening of the Posavina corridor, 
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MIDEAST FOES: Islamic Jihad demonstrators on the march in Gaza in December 1993 


ly by three U.S. servicemen. Last week the 
commander of U.S. Pacific forces had to ac- 
cept early retirement when he observed 
that the servicemen could have hired a pros- 
titute for the cost of the rental car in which 
they purportedly committed the crime. But 
officials on both sides have been stressing 
the importance of healthy ties overall to un- 
dercut the disruptive power of individual is- 
sues, and it seems to be working. 


While Clinton’s performance may look 
better than it did at first, many experts doubt 
that much has changed. “I don’t see any sys- 
temic improvement in the Administration,” 
says Brent Scowcroft, who served as George 
Bush’s National Security Adviser. “The no- 
tion that they've been through their shake- 
down and now have a smoothly running ma- 
chine just isn’t true. Even when they do 
things right they don’t manage it well.” 


Clinton’s management style leads to 
confusion and competing agendas. He 
has always liked delegating responsibility 
for discrete subjects to particular aides, 
like Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Holbrooke for Bosnia and Robert Galluc- 
ci for Korea. Bidden and unbidden, Jim- 
my Carter has also stepped in at crucial 
moments. Different Cabinet officers 
sometimes seize parts of a policy, like 
Commerce Secretary Ron Brown, whose 
drive for export promotion has clashed 
with the State Department's efforts to 
curb arms proliferation and human-rights 
abuses. Individual results may be impres- 
sive, but foreign policy by franchise loses 
the force and coherence of a guiding in- 
telligence. “Every once in a while some- 
one wanders into the engine room and 
pulls the throttle,” says Scowcroft, “but 
it’s hard to see that anyone is in charge of 
the train.” The result is that “officials 
from other countries I talk to say we're 
fundamentally unreliable, which is the 
worst thing you can say about U.S. for- 
eign policy.” 

Earlier this year, China was outraged 
when the U.S. granted a visa to Lee Teng- 
hui, the President of Taiwan, to attend his 
reunion at Cornell University. China 
feared that this might be the first step to- 
ward recognizing Taiwan, but equally im- 
portant, Christopher had given his word 


which links Serb-controlled Bosnian territories in the north- 
west and northeast with each other and with Serbia. These con- 
cessions have caused strong protests by Croats and Bosnians in 
Dayton and at home. 

Constitution. The two halves of the new Bosnian nation—the 
Croat-Muslim federation and the Bosnian Serb “entity’—will 
be brought under the umbrella of a central government. The 
framework calls for a collective presidency, whose chairman 
will rotate among a Muslim, a Serb and a Croat; a constitution- 
al court; and a multiethnic parliament. 

Military. The peace accord will include complex rules to be en- 
forced by an Implementation Force (I-FOR) of 60,000 NATO 
troops, some of whom will begin arriving in Bosnia within days 
of an agreement. I-FoR will be instructed to separate the war- 
ring armies in Bosnia along 4-km-wide cease-fire zones. Simul- 
taneously, warring parties will 
begin to reveal to I-For the loca- 
tion of all minefields and booby 
traps, vacate territory and with- 
draw their heavy weapons to 
cantonment areas. Each side 
will furnish maps depicting the 
positions of all fortifications, 
ammunition dumps, command 
headquarters, communications 
networks, antiaircraft artillery 
and radars. Once in place, the 
I-FOR troops, unlike the hapless 
U.N. peacekeepers, will go where 
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they please and have “the unimpeded right to observe, monitor 
and inspect” whatever they like. All sides, moreover, are commit- 
ted to working out military parity. To accomplish this, the U.S. 
will equip and train the weaker Bosnian army while the Serbs, 
in turn, will be required to trim back their forces. 
War Criminals. For their role in atrocities against Muslim civil- 
ians that have already provoked indictments from the Inter- 
national Criminal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia, Bosnian 
Serb leader Radovan Karadzic and his military commander, 
Ratko Mladic, will be barred from participating in the Bosnian 
Serb government. Milosevic is still balking at Muslim de- 
mands that Karadzic and Mladic be extradited for trial in the 
Hague, despite a new round of genocide charges against the 
two last week for the alleged involvement in the July slaughter 
at Srebrenica. Nevertheless, the Serbian President has 
pledged to cooperate with the 
Tribunal. 

U.S. sources say remaining 
3 issues could be resolved quick- 
> ly oncé the Presidents steel 
4 themselves to initial an agree- 
’ ment. Of course, whether solu- 
tions crafted on paper can 
withstand the test of experi- 
ence will not be answered in 
Dayton. But the test, at least, 
will finally begin. Reported by 
James L. Graff/Dayton and Douglas 
Waller/Washington 
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BRAVE BEGINNINGS: U.S. Marines marching with confidence the night before they left on the mission to Somalia, which ended in debacle 


to the Chinese Foreign Minister just a 
short time earlier that the visa would not 
be granted (Clinton changed course be- 
cause of congressional pressure). Months 
of difficulties with China followed this in- 
cident. Russians also are feeling let down 
by America. They had an unrealistic no- 
tion of riding to prosperity with the 
West's help, but U.S. assistance—$6.6 bil- 
lion in grants and $6.9 billion in loans to 
the former Soviet Union since 1991—has 
been less than Washington appeared to 
have promised. 

If the Clinton Administration still 
lacks the ideas and consistency other 
countries are looking for, the Republican 
Congress is setting off even louder 
alarms. Freshmen legis- 
lators are so focused on 
their domestic agenda— 
the Contract with Ameri- 
ca has no foreign-policy 
provisions—that diplo- 
macy has little value for 
them “except as a great 
place for drive-by shoot- 
ings of the Clinton 
Administration,” says a 
former Reagan Adminis- 
tration official. The new 
arrivals want to slash 
funding for the U.N. and 
cut the number of U.S. 
embassies abroad—some 








“Congress is 
flirting with 
ideas that ar 
isolationist in 


their potential 
consequence if 
not in their actual 
intent.” 





have talked about using the foreign-aid 
budget to build a big fence around the 
country—but they back higher military 
spending. “They figure we ought to basi- 
cally tell other countries what to do be- 
cause we're the strongest, then come 
home,” says a Republican congressional 
staff member only half in jest. European 
parliamentarians and ministers who go to 
Capitol Hill for long-scheduled meetings 
with groups of congressmen are finding 
that only one or two—sometimes none 
show up. House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
has set up a foreign-policy breakfast series 
to educate his charges about the world, 
but attendance has been sporadic. 

Senior Republicans are giving foreign 
policy their attention, but 
that is often because some 
issue offers an opportunity 
to score political points do- 
mestically. Last month, for 
example, Congress voted 
without hearings and with 
little debate to move the 
U.S. embassy in Israel to 
Jerusalem. In past years 
that proposal had always 
died. However appealing 
the move may be to some 
American Jews, everyone 
knew that voting in favor 
of it could complicate the 
peace process. Bob Dole 
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has always opposed the bill—until this year, 
when he’s running for President. 

Under another senior Republican, 
Jesse Helms, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has virtually ceased to func- 
tion. The Administration wouldn't enter- 
tain his reorganization plan for the State 
Department, so Helms retaliated by refus- 
ing for months to confirm 18 ambassadors. 
Meanwhile, start II, the chemical- 
weapons convention, nine bilateral invest- 
ment treaties and other pacts are also lan- 
guishing. Deputy Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott says Congress is “flirting with ideas 
that are isolationist in their potential con- 
sequence if not in their actual intent. 
There's a resurgence of the view that we 
can now afford to go it alone.” This is hard- 
ly a platform from which Clinton, flush 
from his Bosnia success—if it comes—can 
launch a new internationalism. 

In any case, such an endeavor would 
not suit the national mood. According to a 
recent TIME/CNN poll, 73% of U.S. adults 
think the country should further reduce its 
involvement in world politics to concen- 
trate on problems at home. Americans are 
more ignorant of foreign events than citi- 
zens in other advanced countries; the 
amount of foreign news in television and 
newspapers is dropping. Most Americans 
believe that spending on foreign aid con- 
stitutes 15% to 25% of the federal budget 
they would consider 5% acceptable—when 
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aid actually amounts to less than 1% of the 
budget (compared with 18% for defense). 
The U.S. already ranks last among donor 
nations in the percentage of its GNP it de- 
votes to foreign assistance, and Congress 
plans to cut U.S. aid another 11%. 

No matter what the good news from 
Dayton, then, there’s no reason to expect 
out of this President, this Congress and this 
public any great resurgence of internation- 
al leadership. But there are good reasons to 
believe the U.S. will not hibernate. 

The first is America’s already immense 
and growing commercial 
involvement in the world * 
beyond its borders. Ameri- 
cans spend more than 10 
billion minutes a year on in- 
ternational phone calls. 
Travel abroad is exploding. 
About 20% of the U.S. 
economy now depends on 
international trade. The 
Mexican peso’s collapse has 
sullied NAFTA, and makes it 
harder for Washington to 
argue the instant benefits of 
free trade. But the trend to- 
ward international eco- 
nomic interdependence is 
inexorable, and those who 
participate—some 10 mil- 
lion Americans owe their 
jobs to exports—are a natur- 
al constituency for more ro- 
bust U.S. leadership. 

Americans have also 
demonstrated time and 
again that in the right cir- 
cumstances, and with the 
right justification, they will 
respond to a call for foreign 
involvement. Robert Zoel- 
lick, Under Secretary of 
State in the Bush Adminis- 
tration, calls it “show-me in- 
ternationalism.” Voters, he 
says, “want each case 
demonstrated on its own 
terms why the U.S. should 
engage. They're not isola- 
tionist, but they need to be focused and led.” 

That depends on the President above 
all else. Clinton’s foreign-policy speeches 
are good but few—there hasn’t been one 
yet on Bosnia, for example. Senator Bill 
Bradley notes that when Clinton came to 
Washington, “he said one of his goals was 
to talk to the American people to get them 
to understand how domestic and foreign 
policy are interrelated. I don’t think 
there’s been enough of that.” The task is 
difficult. When Mike McCurry became the 
State Department spokesman, he declared 
that his highest priority was to make its 
work comprehensible to ordinary citizens. 
As he left for the White House two years 
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later, he said his biggest regret was not 
having succeeded. 

There are ways to relate what diplomats 
do to what voters want, or can be educated 
to want. According to surveys, Americans’ 
top five foreign concerns are stopping the 
flow of illegal drugs into the U.S., protecting 
American jobs, preventing the spread of nu- 
clear weapons, controlling illegal immigra- 
tion and securing adequate energy supplies. 
“That's a pretty good common-sense posi- 
tion,” says Zoellick. “If you add stability with 
your allies, you’re pretty much done.” 





The difficulty is that, except in extreme 
circumstances, the most potent mecha- 
nism to promote international order— 
armed force—is irrelevant to addressing 
the international issues Americans most 
worry about. Instead the U.S. and its allies 
must look after problem countries’ internal 
health: to dry up the poverty that spawns 
drug growers, boat people and terrorists; to 
encourage clean and responsive govern- 
ments capable of addressing grievances. 
What kind of U.S. foreign policy can foster 
such conditions? The tools Washington has 
inherited from the cold war, designed to 
defend territory and prop up clients, are 
certainly unsuited to the task. 


Take Mexico. Social upheaval there 
could flood the U.S. with immigrants. How 
can Washington attack ethnic hostility and 
economic inequality, or an unresponsive 


| one-party political system, or pandemic of- 


ficial corruption? Aid programs and diplo- 
matic conferences can’t solve problems 


| that big. Free markets and open societies 


GRATITUDE: A Kuwaiti expresses his thanks after the end of the Gulf War 


can, but only in the very long run. Mean- 
while their birth pangs are often destabi- 
lizing—ask the Chechens or Algerians, or 
for that matter the 45,000 Americans who 
claim that NaFTa has put them out of a job. 

To deal with the prob- 
lem the U.S. faces today, it 
must accept a lesson that 
runs against the isolationist 
grain: alliances are essen- 
tial. A task as big as, say, 
aligning China or Russia 
toward free markets, re- 
sponsive government and 
strategic self-restraint will 
take consistent diplomacy 
from many countries work- 
ing together for at least a 
generation. Building and 
managing an alliance to last 
that long will call for lead- 
ership more patient and 
forward thinking than the 
U.S. has commonly provid- 
ed. But other countries are 
eager for it—though they 
may not always admit as 
much. “The U.S. is and 
should remain the chair- 
man of the global commu- 
nity,” says Seizabro Sato, 
research director at Japan’s 
Institute for International 
Policy Studies. “It should 
not be a dictator, more of 
an enlightened leader. No 
other country or countries 
can take that role.” 

But does the U.S. want 
that role, and if it does not, 
what are the  conse- 
quences? A test case of 
supreme significance is at 
hand. If domestic opposition somehow 
prevents Clinton from sending the troops 
to Bosnia that he has promised, U.S. lead- 
ership in Europe will collapse, along with 
NATO itself, in all likelihood. That would 
gut an alliance that has lasted sturdily for al- 
most half a century. Ideally, the U.S. would 
exert a stable, reliable force throughout the 
world that is something like gravity. If 
NATO breaks up over Bosnia, and the U.S. 
keeps retreating from leadership, interna- 
tional relations could be a little liké earth 
with the gravity turned off. —With reporting 
by Sandra Burton/Hong Kong, Edward W. 
Desmond/Tokyo, Barry Hillenbrand/London and 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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In Tennessee, Britanny Johnson and her mother, Kathy, attend 
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WHAT PRIC 


America searches to create a policy for putting its troops in h 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HE TROOPS OF TASK FORCE LION ARE CONVINCED THAT THEY WILL BE THE 
first Americans into Bosnia to police the peace. For weeks the advance 
unit’s 1,000 soldiers have prepared at the vast Hohenfels training center 
in northern Bavaria. They have parachuted out of Air Force transports, 
clattered to landing zones aboard Chinook helicopters and roared over the 
countryside in Bradley fighting vehicles. Their exercises, code-named 
Mountain Shield, were tightly coordinated with the U.S. 1st Armored Di- 
vision and 3rd Infantry Division, which subsequently conducted operation Moun- 
tain Eagle 95 with 10,000 troops earmarked for Bosnian peacekeeping duty. 

If NATO contingents are sent into action, says task force commander Colonel 
James McDonough, “we're going in first. Just give us the word.” The troops are ready 
to fight, but they have also been mastering crowd control, learning the skills of deal- 
ing with civilian authorities, soothing ruffled residents. “My guys want to do what 
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we train for;’ says Sergeant-Major Gerald Parks, his face painted green and black. 
“If people are dying in Bosnia and we can help out, let’s go.” 

Whether they go depends on the peace talks in Dayton, but if those negotiations 
succeed, the U.S. Army could move fast. NATO plans, still secret, call for immediate 
American help in setting up a communications and logistics headquarters in Bosnia. 
Close on their heels, the Implementation Force, or I-For, of 60,000 troops—20,000 
American—would stream into Bosnia. The provisions of the peace agreement now 
being discussed would give NATO’s military peace force a license to throw its weight 
around throughout Bosnia. They could also involve the 1-For in a fire fight the first 
time it crashes a Serb roadblock or seizes artillery pieces from the Bosnian army. 
Once the peace is shattered and American forces begin taking casualties, voices will 
be raised in the U.S., loudly demanding answers: What makes Bosnia worth dying 
for? What vital national interest is involved? In fact, the questioning has already be- 
gun, as Congress sends signals to Clinton that it will fight him vigorously on any de- 
ployment in which it has no say. 
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READY TO GO: Troops of the U.S. 325th Airborne Battalion practice rousting out possible foes at an exercise area near Vicenza, Italy 


Answering the questions is no easy as- 
signment, as the sometimes floundering ef- 
forts of official Washington demonstrate 
The activist consensus of the cold war 
which made every foot of turf on earth a 
prize to be won or lost, has evaporated. At 
the same time the venerable formula that 
U.S. forces are to be used to protect vital in 
terests and key allies seems less than ade 
quate to guide the country in a violent 
world of fluctuating priorities. Will Ameri 
ca’s $260 billion-a-year military machine 
be sent into action to fight only aggressors 
like North Korea, Iran or 
Iraq, as the 
conventional strategy sug 
gests? Those are the least 
likely contingencies: cross- 
border 
highly visible aggression 


Pentagon's 


invasions and 
are increasingly rare. Civ- 
ethnic 
and disintegrating states 


il wars, violence 
now produce most of the 
bloodshed and agony that 
shock 
evening news programs 
Will America duck the 
new, more common bat- 
tles? The that 


viewers on the 
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invasions are of 
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emerge from the Bosnia debate are likely to 
set precedents that will channel America’s 
course for years to come. 

Senior officials in Washington have 
been trying to persuade the country of the 
need to send troops to Bosnia, but they 
have not been doing a particularly good job 
of it. Clinton wrote to Congress last week 
“If we do not do our part in a NATO mission 
we would weaken the alliance and jeopar 
dize American leadership in Europe.” Sec 
retary of State Warren Christopher warns 
that the Bosnian conflict might spread, but 

it remains unclear what 
danger the Albanian army 
Meanwhile, Wil- 
liam Perry, the Secretary 
Defense, testified to 
Congress last month that 


pe Ses. 


the peacekeeping mission 
affects the vital 
national security interests 


in Bosnia 


of the U.S. by maintaining 
the strength and credibil- 
ity of NATO and, most im 
portant, by stopping the 
hat use of the word 
vital is the heart of the is 
sue and the argument 
When officials of the Tru 
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man Administration suggested in 1950 that 
South Korea was not a vital interest, North 
Korea attacked. It is diplomatic code for an 
interest a country will go to war over 
When President Jimmy Carter declared in 
1980 that the Persian Gulf was a “vital in 
terest,” he was correctly understood to 
mean the U.S. would go to war to maintain 
its access to gulf oil 

lwo weeks after Perry used the V word 
he seemed to have changed his mind. In a 
speech in Philadelphia he labeled Bosnia a 
place “where our vital interests are not 
threatened, but we do have an important 
Asked to explain this 


contradiction last week, Pentagon spokes 


stake in the outcome.” 


man Ken Bacon said Bosnia was important, 
though not vital, but the maintenance of 
U.S. leadership in NATO was at stake in the 
peacekeeping mission “We're protecting 
NATO That's vital.” 

Let's get this straight: Bosnia is not a vi- 


Bacon said 

tal interest; it’s an interest 
NATO is a vital interest. NATO is mixed up in 
Bosnia, so to defend our vital interest in 
NATO we have to fight in Bosnia 


important 


By this 
logic, it 
whether 


terest or a 


would make no difference 


Bosnia were an “important” in 
somewhat important” or an 


utterly trivial” interest; we'd still have to 





IN THE AIR: A B-2 Stealth fighter refuels and stands ready 


send troops there because of our desire to 
preserve NATO. Bacon’s explanation skips 
over the really hard question raised by 
Perry’s comment: Is the defense of merely 


“important” interests worth the lives of 


American soldiers? 

America’s intervention in 
which cost $2 billion and the lives of 30 
servicemen and changed nothing, along 
with the crisis in Haiti and the war in 
Bosnia, has impelled U.S. leaders to search 
for new definitions of the nation’s interests 
abroad. Even the prudent George Bush 
who ordered U.S. troops to Somalia in the 
first place, was rethinking the old guide- 
lines just before he left office. He suggest- 
ed that “military force might be the best 
way to protect an interest that qualifies as 
important but less than vital.” Force is a 
key adjunct to diplomacy, he argued, and 
“real leadership requires a willingness to 
use military force.” Richard Haas, the for- 
White House aide who wrote that 
speech, explains, “It was an attempt to 
come up with a slightly more flexible ra- 
tionale for using force. It was also a de- 
fense of what was not being done in 


Somalia 


mer 


Bosnia, because it was hard to match an ef- 
fective U.S. intervention with the limited 
nature of U.S. interests.” 


AT SEA: The combat control center of the U.S.S. Roosevelt 


A 


Colin Powell built on conclusions 
reached by former Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger of the hard-learned, 
post-Vietnam rules of engagement: com- 
mit troops only to clear-cut tasks, with the 
support of Congress and the public, and 
then go in with overwhelming force. Now 
he too is seeking fresher approaches to a 
changed world that is still riven by conflict. 
Last week Powell told an audience at Rice 
University, “New rules are needed; old as- 
sumptions need to be rooted out. The kind 
of warfare we had thought about for 50 
years is gone.” 

In other words, if we 
simply abide by the Pow- 
ell doctrine and hew to 
the Pentagon strategy of 
preparing for two simulta- 
neous conventional wars, 
we would keep the U.S. 
military out of action un- 


ON THE GROUND: The 24th Infantry Division exercises in Kuwait 


Bosnia is an 
important, not a 
vital, interest. 

Is the defense of 







mS 


Pe tes 


egories: vital, important and humanitarian. 
This would roughly match the three main 
types of intervention the U.S. ponders 
most often: peacemaking, in which war- 
ring parties must be forced to stop fighting; 
peacekeeping, where the parties have ac- 
cepted a peace agreement; and emergency 
humanitarian aid, often in warlike condi 
tions. All of them are potentially bloody 
“Our level of military involvement must re- 
flect our stakes,” says Perry. The Gulf War 
fell into the first category, and Bosnia the 
second. “The second category is much 
more difficult to deal with 
than the first,” he says, 
“because we must weigh 
the risks against the inter 
ests involved, and be- 
cause the threats are not 
always so clear-cut.” 
Interventions in the 
gray areas the Pentagon 


less the gravest kind of 
threat looms up. 

Perry is struggling to 
come up with workable 
new guidelines. He has 
been thinking about sepa- 
rating the country’s inter- 
ests abroad into three cat- 
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only an important 
interest worth the 
lives of American 
soldiers? 
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calls other 
than war” are hardest to 
explain. General John Sha- 
likashvili, Powell's 
cessor as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, is the man 
who directed the opera- 
tion that provided refuge 


“operations 


suc- 
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HUMANITARIAN MISSION: A U.S. Marine 
says hello to some young Somalis in Baidoa, 
1992. The good humor did not last long 

to the Kurds in Iraq, and he does not shrink 
from similar missions to bring succor to 
strife-torn countries. “We have a capacity 
like almost no one else,” he says. Former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Lawrence 
Korb finds Shalikashvili much more willing 
to get involved in brush fires than his pre- 
decessor. “Powell wanted low-risk opera- 
tions,” Korb says. “But Shali is not looking 
for the lowest risk. He thinks the U.S. mil- 
itary can have a useful role in these kinds of 
missions.” Even Shalikashvili, however, 
has not been able to set forth a coherent in- 
tervention doctrine. 

Perhaps no one will find a single strate- 
gic concept or a template to fit all situa- 
tions. “I think it’s very unlikely,” says Pow- 
ell. “I think that as these situations arise 
they will be dealt with on an ad hoc basis 
and in the politics of the time.” That means 
the government will have to argue each 
case on its own merits, as it must for Bos- 
nian intervention. 

No one has suggested that the men 
and women in uniform are lobbying 
against any involvement in Bosnia. All the 
leaders in the chain of command have said 
the opposite: they are ready to go. What 
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they worry about is the American public’s 
staying power if casualties begin to 
mount. “Once you have decided to do it,” 
says David Davies, a British Defense Min- 
istry spokesman, “you must accept the 
consequences and not debate the deci- 
sion.” But there is no denying that many 
senior officers, singed badly by Vietnam 
and Somalia, are leery about the prospect 
of going into battle in Bosnia, taking casu- 
alties and then being suddenly, ignomin- 
iously yanked out. “The American mili- 
tary,” says a former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, “has been let down too often by 
the American people not 
to be wary.” 

If the American peo- 
ple have let down the 
military, it has often 
been because they were 
squeamish about the loss- 
es that the military was 
taking. And it is possible 
that the public’s criterion 
for sending Americans to 
be killed in foreign 
wars—the Pentagon calls 
it the mother test—is get- 
ting stricter. “In this 
new post-cold war era,” 
says Republican Repre- 


“New rules are 
needed; old 
assumptions need 
to be rooted out. 


The kind of 
warfare we had 
thought about for 
50 years is gone.” 








sentative Dana Rohrbacher, “we expect 
the lives of Americans to be taken more 
into account.” Perhaps because of the sur- 
prising success of Operation Desert Storm 
in the gulf, where only 148 U.S. troops 
died out of 500,000 allied troops in action, 
Americans now think low casualties are 
the norm in any operation. 
That level of concern about casualties 
makes some policymakers nervous. The 
| French, for example, have lost 55 soldiers in 
Bosnia, and two of their airmen are missing 
in Serb-controlled Bosnian territory. Such 
| developments would have set off a major 
outery in the U.S., but in 
France they are accepted 
with relative stoicism. 
Shalikashvili says there is a 
danger the U.S. is develop- 
ing a standard “that cannot 
be retained in a war.” 

The public may be 
tougher than Shalikash- 
vili thinks—it all depends 
on whether Americans 
are convinced of the val- 
ue of the sacrifice. A 1994 
study of poll data by the 
Rand Corp. shows that 
even though the public 
soured on the wars in Ko- 
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rea and Vietnam as casualties increased, | 
the respondents did not call for a pullout 
of forces. Instead they supported escala- 
tion of the fighting and taking whatever 
action was necessary to score a decisive 
victory—including the use of atomic 
weapons in Korea and an invasion of 
North Vietnam. Polls also showed the U.S. 
public ready to go to war in the gulf even 
though estimates at the time indicated ca- 
sualties could total 5,000 to 10,000. That 
steadfastness did not recur in Somalia, 
where the public saw no purpose in the 
fighting. The response there, after 18 sol- 
diers were killed in a street battle, was to 
support a pullout. 

“I hope,” says Senator Sam Nunn, a 
leading congressional defense expert, 
“we don’t set up such high hurdles for 
ourselves that we begin to gradually be- 
come impotent in our ability to respond.” 
Powell thinks it has not come to that yet. 
He says Americans are still willing to 
send their sons and daughters into dan- 
ger, and to lose some of them. “But,” he 
said last week, “you'd better be able to 
explain why they lost their lives. If you 
can’t rest your actions on a solid base of 
policy and interest, you will find yourself 
in an unsupportable situation.” To that, 
Republican Congressman Mark Neu- 





MACEDONIA A settlement in Bosnia does not guarantee 
peace in Macedonia, or Kosovo. Serbs could resume 
“ethnic cleansing” and touch off another crisis. 


GOLAN HEIGHTS If Israel and Syria make a deal, the U.S. 
will be asked to police the agreement. Some in Congress 
are already arguing against sending troops. 


CUBA Fidel Castro’s death could lead to government 
collapse and civil strife. The U.S. might be expected to 
deliver peace and prosperity. 


TAIWAN China says it has the right to invade what it 
considers a province in rebellion. If it tries, the U.S. will 
face a moral and strategic dilemma. 


THE CAUCASUS Civil wars in Azerbaijan and Georgia could 
get fierce enough to bring in peacekeepers from the West. 
The U.S. might be asked to join or support the mission. 


KURDISTAN The U.S. has already made itself responsible 
for the Kurds of northern Iraq. What will Washington do if 
Saddam Hussein attacks them? 


AFRICA Much of the continent suffers from civil disorder 
and malnutrition. Humanitarian missions could easily be 
pulled into efforts to make peace and keep it. 


AFTER BOSNIA, WHAT? 


If the U.S. sets a precedent by sending 20,000 troops to 
keep the peace in Bosnia, where might they be sent next? 
There are several possibilities: 





mann of Wisconsin adds what might be 
called the father test. “I evaluate whether 
this is something we should be doing 
based on my 18-year-old son,” he says. “If 
I were to ask the question, Do I think my 
son should go to Bosnia?, I would have to 
answer no.” 

A great many Americans feel that way 
now, and are worried that Bosnia will be 
followed by other interventions. During 
the cold war the U.S. was involved, willy- 
nilly, in every conflict in the world. But at 
the same time Washington had to be cau- 
tious about where it sent troops for fear of 
stumbling into a direct clash with the Sovi- 
et Union, one that could escalate to nuclear 
war. Now the opportunities for interven- 
tion are almost endless and carry little fear 
of Armageddon. 

The new world order actually resem- 
bles the order as it stood at the end of 
World War II, when the U.S. was the sole 
possessor of atomic weapons and the 
U.N. Charter was being written. All the 
peace-loving countries would band to- 
gether, the theory went, with the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
in the lead, They would punish any nation 
that dared launch an aggressive war. That 
scenario was played out in Korea, but 
never thereafter until the Gulf War, 


which followed the breakup of the U.S.S.R. 

Now that the superpower rivalry has 
ended and the danger of thermonuclear 
war has abated, the theory could be put 
into practice. International legal scholars 
even began toying with new approaches to 
intervention, suggesting that the world 
might have a right to take action against a 
government that was committing atroci- 
ties or genocide against its own people. 
But experiments in collective security so 
far have simply proved the old rule: the 
U.S. will act when it sees that its vital in- 
terests are at stake—as in the gulf—but 
feels no compulsion to send in the 
Marines without a very good reason. The 
public demanded a pullout from Somalia 
but said nothing about abandoning over- 
flights in Iraq when two U.S. helicopters 
were mistakenly shot down in April 1994 
and 15 Americans were killed. The differ- 
ence between the two cases is obvious. 
The public understands that oil is a strate- 
gic interest, and Saddam Hussein—a 
tyrant hoping to build nuclear weapons— 
represents a threat to U.S. security. On 
that basis Americans can make a judg- 
ment and a choice. 

If Americans rejected intervention in 
Somalia because their vital interests were 
not at stake, will they accept intervention 
in Bosnia? One way to persuade them to go 
along with the deployment, of course, is to 
argue that America’s vital interests are at 
stake in Bosnia. The Administration has 
tried that approach, with limited success. 
Clinton has another alternative, which is to 
acknowledge that the fate of Bosnia is not 
crucial to the national security of the U.S., 
but add that we still have an interest in 
peace and stability there, and that our in- 
terest merits the loss of some troops. 

Powell is probably correct when he 
says no overall strategy can ever cover all 
the choices open to the nation; the gov- 
ernment of the day will have to convince 
the public each time that America must 
act. Precedent will certainly influence the 
debate, however. Intervention in Bosnia 
would help establish the principle that we 
should take action in situations that are 
less apocalyptic than the global struggle 
against communism or a direct attack on 
ourselves or our allies. So far Clinton has 
failed to explain the value of sending 
troops to Bosnia on those terms. If he nev- 
er succeeds, it will be all the more difficult 
for the next President to involve troops in 
a similar conflict. To some, such a prece- 
dent would be a very good thing. But if 
most of the conflicts in the future are go- 
ing to resemble Bosnia’s, and the U.S. de- 
clares its unconcern, the world may be left 
a more brutal place. —Reported by 
James 0. Jackson/Brussels, Mark Thompson and 
Douglas Waller/Washington and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Hohenfels 
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IS NEWT GINGRICH LOSING CONTROL OF HIS 
message, his revolution—and himself? 
After a year of dazzling freshman 
acolytes with his big thoughts and 
frustrating Democrats with his 
discipline, last week the House 
Speaker seemed to revert to the 
bomb-throwing, publicity-starved 
backbencher he was in the 
1980s. On Tuesday night, with 
a partial government shut- 
down at hand and his 
deficit-reduction plan head- 
ing for a Presidential veto, 
he charged onto the virtually 
empty House floor to rant 
about the budget before c-sPAN 
cameras and a handful of ju- 
nior members. The next morn- 
ing, he whined to re- 





porters that his stub- 
bornness on the budget was 
partly inspired by an indigni- 
ty—the President had forced 
him to exit Air Force One 
by the rear door 
upon returning 
from the funeral 
of Yitzhak Ra- 
bin. Hours 
later, 











when Gingrich appeared for a press con- 
ference, he had a prepared text in hand, as 
if trying to regain his composure. 

But the Speaker's lip flapping had seri- 
ous consequences. He not only impeded ef- 
forts to return federal employees to work, 
but also put his ego in the way of the 104th 
Congress's achieving its larger aim of bal- 
ancing the budget in seven years. Gingrich’s 
behavior reminded his colleagues that the 
visionary architect of the Contract with 
America has never had to prove himself un- 
der the pressure of adversarial bargaining. 

By so misplaying his hand, Gingrich 
gave up the G.o.P.’s advantage. He left his 
troops with no bargaining chips. (“We look 
like idiots,” fumed one.) He dealt the Pres- 
ident the card he needed to appear decisive 
and resolute. (“The very idea that 
they could think they 


could just blow the 

President over shows the depth of 
their miscalculation,” said Vice President 
Gore.) And the Speaker gave Bob Dole’s 
campaign for the G.o.P. presidential nomi- 
nation a boost by fueling the impression 
that it might be 
time to put an adult 
in charge to end 
the gridlock. 

Through the 
weekend, a bi- 
partisan cluster of 
lawmakers struggled to reach a face- 
saving compromise to end the funding im- 
passe that put nearly 800,000 federal 
employees on sabbatical 
from their jobs and 
closed down 
every 











thing from the Grand Canyon to the Lincoln 
Memorial. But the short-term aim of ending 
the shutdown kept colliding with the two 
questions blocking a longer-term budget 
agreement: how much to cut, and how 
quickly. Republicans held to their demand 
that the budget be balanced within seven 
years; the Administration, which prefers a 
time frame of up to 10 years, said it would 
consider the seven-year figure, but only as 
a “goal.” Another point of disagreement is 
whose economic assumptions to use in de- 
termining the size of spending cuts: the 
Congressional Budget Office’s estimate 
calls for $1.2 trillion in cuts over seven 
years, while the Admin- 


istration’s outlook 

would require $750 billion. 

No long-term deal was struck. Last 
week both the House, by a vote of 237-189, 
and the Senate, by a 52-47 vote, passed the 
seven-year plan. If signed into law, it would 
reduce growth in Medicare and Medicaid, 
reduce spending on education and cut tax- 
es. But Clinton readied his veto pen with 
relish. “This budget’s dead on arrival when 
it comes to the White House,” Clinton said 
in his Saturday radio address. “If the price 
for any deal are cuts like these, then 

my message is “No 





A stubborn, name-calling 
standoff brings the 
government to a partial 
halt and may turn the 
budget into the main 
battle of the ‘96 campaign 
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GOTCHA! After Gingrich whined 
that he'd been dissed on Air 
Force One, the White House 
responded with an in-flight photo 


—DICK ARMEY, 


—MIKE MCCURRY, White House press secretary House majority leader 








deal.’” As a result, what began to look cred- 
ible was a scenario in which any long-term 
compromise would be postponed not only 
till the end of the year but all through 1996, 
so that the presidential campaign would 
become a clear referendum on the size and 
role of government. A fine thing for the can- 
didates, perhaps, but a disaster for the Re- 
publican revolution in Congress. 

After last week’s sandbox escapades, a 
compromise seemed more remote than 
ever. On Thursday morning Democrat Pat 
Schroeder responded to Gingrich’s Air 
Force One complaints by holding up an 
Oscar-like statue on the House floor and 
proclaiming Gingrich winner of the “Best 
Child Actor” award. Next came Democrat 
Lloyd Doggett, brandishing a blowup of the 
front page of the day’s New York Daily 
News, which caricatured a diaper-clad Gin- 
grich squalling beneath the words CRY BABY. 
“Is it parliamentary to call the Speaker of the 
House a crybaby?” demanded Republican 
Martin Hoke. Thus on the third day of gov- 
ernment arrest, while federal employees— 
both those who were called into work and 
those deemed nonessential—wondered 
when they'd see their next paycheck, the na- 
tion’s legislators held the day’s first momen- 
tous vote. For the record: in a largely parti- 
san vote, the CRY BABY poster was ousted. 

The G.o.P. freshmen who might have 
been expected to come to the rescue of 
their Speaker offered no help at all. “I'm 
certainly fed up with the way our leader- 
ship is handling this,” fumed Representa- 
tive Tom Davis of Virginia. “I had a class of 
first-graders in yesterday, and I told them 
they'd do a better job than we are.” Said 
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Sam Brownback, a Kansas Republican and 
freshman loyalist: “This personal quibbling 
is ridiculous. I think [Gingrich] and Dole 
should be down there banging on the gates 
of the White House.” 

But Gingrich’s missteps of last week 
were not the first in his battle of wills with 
the White House. During a Nov. 1 visit to 
the Oval Office to discuss the budget with 
Clinton and Gore, the Speaker sniped that 
White House spokesman Mike McCurry 
had suggested that Gingrich and his troops 
wanted senior citizens to “die.” Lurching 
forward in his seat, Gore reminded Gin- 
grich of his 1994 allegation that Democrat- 
ic Party values had played a role in Susan 
Smith’s drowning of her two young sons. 
“Newt,” Gore scolded, “I don’t remember 
you apologizing to us for saying we killed 
those two kids in South Carolina.” 

Three days later, the groundwork for 
Gingrich’s Air Force One pique was laid 
when the Speaker was told by Pat Griffin, 
the President's top lobbyist, that Clinton 
would discuss budget issues on the return 
flight from Israel. So on Nov. 5, Gingrich 


spent more than four hours huddled with | 


advisers at the Four Seasons Hotel in 
Georgetown, preparing one-page state- 
ments for use during the in-flight negotiat- 
ing session. Gingrich even had an exit line 
ready to be declared upon touchdown at 
Andrews Air Force Base: “If they can make 
peace in the Middle East, we can get to- 
gether in the U.S. on the budget.” On the 
flight over, he invested another three hours 
talking with Dole about strategy. But at a 


OFF LIMITS: The Lincoln Memorial was on 
sabbatical, along with government workers 
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BLOWUP: A tabloid headline provokes a Capitol brawl 


—PRESIDENT CLINTON 
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—MARTIN HOKE, Representative (R), Ohio 


the Texan had assailed 
the First Lady 


meeting on the flight home from the fu- 
neral, the budget discussions never hap- 
pened. As White House spokesman Mc- 
Curry later explained, “The President of 
the United States lost a friend. And I don’t 
think he much felt like talking about bud- 
get politics with Speaker Gingrich, with all 
due respect.” 

Gingrich was furious. He kicked off an 
lith-hour meeting last Monday night with 
Clinton by refusing to let McCurry attend 
the parley unless the Speaker’s own press 
secretary could be present. Tempers 
quickly flared inside the Cabinet Room. 
When Clinton pointed a finger at House 
majority leader Dick Armey, the Texan 
complained, “Perhaps it’s my Western up- 
bringing, but I don’t listen very well when 
someone’s pointing a finger in my face.” 
The President retorted with his own lesson 
in etiquette. Dredging up Armey’s attack 
on Hillary Clinton during last year’s 
health-care debate, he said, “I never, ever 
have and never expect to criticize your wife 
or members of your family.” By evening’s 
end, Clinton had vetoed a stopgap spend- 
ing measure. The next morning, 40% of the 
nation’s federal employees awoke to find 
themselves on a forced vacation. 

As the government rolled into its second 
day of partial paralysis, Gingrich began 
showing signs of strain. Pressed by re- 
porters at a Wednesday breakfast to explain 
why he was so convinced that a seven-year 
timetable was the right one for balancing 
the budget, the Speaker offered a one-word 
response: “Intuition.” (This was a sharp 
contrast to his reasoned response to the 
same question by TIME last September, 
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—LLOYD DOGGETT, Representative (D), Texas 


when he explained that he’d settled on that 
time frame after consulting with former 
Federal Reserve chairman Paul Volcker, 
banker Pete Peterson and others.) Then he 
devoted much of the remaining time to 
fuming about his mistreatment aboard Air 
Force One. “This is petty,” Gingrich al- 
lowed. “I’m going to say up front it’s petty ... 
but I think it’s human.” He pumped a final 
bullet into his foot by admitting, “That's part 
of why you ended up with us sending down 
a tougher [stopgap spending bill].” 


ALHALLA! DEMOCRATS TRIPPED 
over themselves to capitalize on 
the Speaker’s gaffe. Before leg- 
islators would have their fun on 
the House floor, an Administra- 
tion official leaked word that 
Gingrich had talked “during 
the whole trip” to and from Is- 
rael, thwarting even Dole’s attempts to get 
some sleep. And even Dole was finding 
ways to put some distance between himself 
and Gingrich on the deplaning question by 
using statesmanlike humor: “We got in on 
the front exit, went out the rear exit. Maybe 
that’s just normal rotation.” 

As for Clinton, he took the high road, 
saying, straight-faced, “If it would get the 
government open, I'd be glad to tell [Gin- 
grich] I’m sorry.” But Clinton’s press secre- 
tary squeezed more mileage out of the situ- 
ation. Asked what the President could do to 
assuage Gingrich’s hurt feelings, McCurry 
joked, “Maybe we can send him some of 
those littke M&M’s [served aboard Air 
Force One] with the Presidential seal on it.” 

While Clinton was prepping Wednesday 
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for an interview for the cas Evening News 
one of his advisers asked how the President 
would respond to a question about the polit- 
ical fallout from his refusal to cave in to G.O.P. 
demands. Summoning an answer he'd used 
on Gingrich days earlier in private, Clinton 
responded, “I don’t care if my approval rat- 
ings drop all the way down to 5%; it’s the 
right thing to do.” Gore then piped up, “Why 
5%? Why don’t you say, ‘All the way down to 
zero’?” Clinton joked in reply, “Well, if I go 
down to 4%, I'm gonna cave!” By that point 
the jesting came easy: two of the week’s polls 
already showed Clinton with a comfortable 
10-point lead over Dole in the presidential 
sweepstakes. Another showed Clinton trail 
ing Gingrich by more than a two-to-one mar- 
gin on the blame scale 

As for the threat of a default on the na- 
tional debt, that was really more about spin 
than substance. The G.o.P. had long intend- 
ed to use the need to lift the debt ceiling to 
gain leverage in budget negotiations; the 
Administration had an equal interest in 
casting the Republicans as reckless for hold 
ing the nation’s credit hostage to “extreme” 
demands. Both sides, however, were quiet- 
ly counting on Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin to stave off an actual default through 
internal bookkeeping changes—and last 
Wednesday he came through. He used an 
arcane called 
which enabled him to shift tens of billions of 
dollars from two interest-bearing retire- 


process ‘disinvestment,” 
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—ALFONSE D'AMATO, Senator (R), New York 


ANYWHERE BUT HERE: Facing reporters, 
Dole kept his distance from Gingrich 


ment funds into accounts that earn no in 
terest. Then he extended 1ous guaranteeing 
federal workers that the principal and the 
lost interest would be repaid. Conveniently 
those 10Us don’t count against the $4.9 tril- 
lion debt limit. Through all of this, Wall 
Street remained remarkably calm Despite 
some rumblings that Rubin’s action might 
not be legal 
Jones industrials sailed further into record 


bonds rallied and the Dow 
territory, on Friday nearing the 5000 mark 


UT VOTERS MAY PROVE LESS SAN 
guine if the budget battle drags 
on. Should that happen, the 
G.0.P.’s much vaunted fiscal rev 
olution could end with a whim 
Under 
this scenario, after a period of 
negotiation to create the illusion 
of goodwill, both parties will implicitly agree 
to put the budget on hold until after the 96 


per around Christmas. 


election. Clinton and the Democrats will 
then hit the campaign trail, saying they too 
want a balanced budget, but not if the price 
is throwing seniors overboard to pay off the 
rich. The shape of Clinton’s campaign could 
already be seen in his Saturday radio talk 
“What's at stake is nothing less than two dif- 
ferent visions of our country, and two diffe1 

ent futures for our people.” 


Dole, meanwhile, can assail the De- 
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mocrats as fuzzy-headed obstructionists 
Said he on Saturday: “They're talking about 
goals, time frames and a lot of ambiguous 
language.” Republicans in general will be 
left to explain why they have so little to 
show for all their efforts, save an unsigned 
bill that puts them on record as favoring 
$270 in Medicare shrinkage and $245 bil- 
lion in tax cuts that many voters feel don’t 
distribute the pain fairly. 

Polls already make the case for the De- 
mocratic strategy. “The G.o.p.’s duality of 
Medicare reductions for middle America 
and tax cuts for the rich has the makings of 
a political mess,” says political seer Kevin 
Phillips. According to the TIME/CNN Elec- 
tion Monitor, a poll of nearly 5,000 regis- 
tered not just Democrats worry 
about the G.o.p. Medicare plan; it also has 
little support among independents and 
rank-and-file Republicans. Sixty-three per- 
cent of self-identified conservatives and 
73% of Perot voters say they oppose cutting 
the growth of Medicare spending to bal- 
ance the budget. More worrisome for the 
G.O.P., 55% of the people who say they vot- 
ed for a Republican in the 1994 congres- 
sional elections say they don’t like the pro- 
posal. Those are the kinds of numbers that 
may convince Clinton to stand firm against 


voters 


the G.0.P.’s revolutionary agenda for a long 
time to come Reported by Nina Burleigh, 
James Carney, Michael Duffy, Matthew Miller, 
Viveca Novak and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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@ SCANDALS 


Where’s the 


Money? 


The husband of Representative Enid Waldholtz 
has a lot of explaining to do. So does she 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





Y THE TIME ENID WALDHOLTZ WAS 
elected to Congress last year, two 
things about her campaign had peo- 
ple amazed. Where did she get so 
much money? And, some wondered, how 
come she still couldn’t pay her bills? To beat 
the Democratic incumbent in her Salt Lake 
City district, Waldholtz spent $1.8 million in 
personal funds, more than any other House 
freshman, $1 million of it in a last-minute 
media blitz. Though she never gave a de- 
tailed account of where it came from, Wald- 
holtz insisted the money belonged to her 
and her husband Joe, a political consultant 
from Pittsburgh who was also her cam- 
paign treasurer. “We've worked hard,” she 
would say. “And we're very blessed.” 

Yet all the while her campaign left be- 
hind a trail of bounced checks and unpaid 
vendors. Most people blamed the confusion 
on Joe. For a man reputed to have a fortune 
tucked away back East, he was weirdly in- 
ept with money. During the campaign it 
emerged that he had written $60,000 in bad 
checks to a Salt Lake City luxury-gift store. 
A mix-up, said Joe. His account in Pennsyl- 
vania hadn't been transferred to Utah in 
time. “There were always explanations,” 
says Peter Valcarce, manager of Enid’s un- 
successful 1992 campaign and a consultant 
in 1994, who was paid with bad checks three 
times. “He said he wanted to keep his funds 
in Pittsburgh because he didn’t want any- 
body in Utah to know how much he had.” 

On that score Joe Waldholtz did a pret- 
ty good job. Even now, no one is sure how 








much he has, or ever had, or how much he 
may have got by manipulat- 


ing family, friends and credi- 4éMy first 
reaction was to 
stand beside my 
husband and 
defend him. | was 


tors. But everybody wants 
some answers. Joe, 32, is un- 
der federal investigation in 
an alleged check-kiting 
scheme that may involve as 
much as $1.7 million. And 
Enid, 37, who last week filed 
for divorce and custody of 
their infant daughter, now wrong.77 
faces questions about what 

she knew or should have known about her 
tangled finances. 

Those began to unravel in earnest on 
Saturday, Nov. 11, when Joe disappeared 
from National Airport in Washington. He 
had gone there with his wife’s brother- 


in-law, ostensibly to meet the trustees of 
a $5 million family trust fund he claimed 
to have. Once there, the over-6-ft., almost- 
300-Ib. Waldholtz slipped away, beginning 
six days on the run with the FBI in pursuit. 
After he surrendered on Friday in Wash- 
ington, Waldholtz was released into the 
custody of a lawyer friend until he is called 
before a federal grand jury. 


During Waldholtz’s disappearance, 
several other possible scams came to light. 
His wife said he may have had access to $2 
million from their joint accounts. His fam- 
ily has gone to court in an attempt to find 
out what became of $600,000 that be- 
longed to Joe’s step-grand- 
mother, 87, whose money Joe 
was supposed to be investing. 
As for the existence of a fam- 
ily trust, the elder Waldholtz, 
a Pittsburgh dentist, says it’s 
news to him. That’s bad news 
for Enid’s father, who, ac- 
cording to Enid’s statements 
to investigators, allegedly 
turned over $4 million in liq- 
uid assets to the couple in a 
swap that was supposed to bring him real 
estate from the presumed trust. 

Though no one called their marriage a 
political one, it was politics that brought 
the Waldholtzes together. In 1991 when 
she campaigned successfully to head the 
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BEFORE THE DELUGE: The Waldholtzes in September with their newborn daughter 


national Young Republican Federation, 
Joe was her fund raiser. For her first run for 
Congress a year later, he scrapped his du- 
ties as Bush campaign director in Pennsyl- 
vania to become her chief fund raiser and 
treasurer. After her defeat, she resumed 
work as an attorney. He briefly returned to 
Pittsburgh and courted her long distance. 
“Joe pursued her romantically as hard 
as anybody I've ever seen,” recalls Dave 
Hansen, Utah regional field representative 
for the Republican National Committee. 
“You should have seen some of the flowers 
he'd send from Pittsburgh.” Enid was en- 
chanted by his insider stories about politics 
and his sense of humor, though acquain- 
tances said it could take on a menacing 
edge when he was crossed. When they mar- 
ried in August 1993, the wedding was at- 


tended by the cream of Utah’s Republican 
hierarchy. Governor Michael Leavitt per- 
formed the ceremony. 

When she arrived in Washington this 
year among the shock troops of the G.o.P. 
freshman class, Waldholtz stood apart as 
one of the few freshman ever to join the 
powerful House Rules Committee, which 
sets the timing and scope of debate on all leg- 
islation. The strongly pro-life, fiscally con- 
servative Waldholtz—she has been called 
“a Mormon Maggie Thatcher”—also made 
a name for herself by tearing into congres- 
sional salaries and perks. She denounced 
the 1989 pay raise that boosted congres- 
sional salaries from $89,000 to $133,600 and 
insisted she would refund her own raise. 

As it happens, she hasn’t got around yet 
to doing that. Her constituents are also still 
waiting for the amended disclosure state- 
ment to the Federal Election Commission 
that she has promised will explain what she 
calls “bookkeeping errors” in her campaign 
funding. An investigation conducted after 
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4 MOMENT IN THE LIFE OF A CAR COMPANY. 





People want and expect different things out 


of automobiles. Today, Volvo makes cars that satisfy 


that broad range of needs. 


Michael's Volvo 960 Sedan, which Jim and T.K. 


were both so eager to drive, features a 


2.9-liter, 6-cylinder, 24-valve engine, 


a 100-watt “Premium Sound” cassette 


stereo with CD capability, leather 


interior.” sunroof and CFC-free 


electronic climate control. 


The 960 Wagon driven by Frank 


offers all of the above. as well as 74.9 cubic feet of 


cargo space (more than enough space to bring all of 


those presents to the hospital, not to mention smiles 


to the faces of the kids receiving them). 


Of course, no Volvo would be complete without 












Drive safely. 


Sedan with an MSRP of $33,960 and the 96 
tination charge. *CD player 
Volvo Cars of North Amenca, b 


te and local taxe 
test. Limte 
ft North Amenca, ir 





array of life-sustaining features. All 


Volvos include as standard features an anti-lock 


brake system, daytime running lights, dual front air 


bags. Side Impact Protection System (SIPS) and, 


now, side impact air bags. which 


aren't even offered as an option by 


most other manufacturers. 


What's more, all Volvos come with 


a four-year/50,000-mile new vehicle 


limited warranty’ and 24-hour On-Call 


Roadside Assistance. 


» Volvo 960 Sedan has an MSRP of $33,960 


Wagon has an MSRP of $35.260. Call 


1-800-960-9988 or visit our Internet site at 


http://www. volvoears,com. 
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the election by the Salt Lake City Tribune 
couldn’t account for the source of $1.5 mil- 
lion of the funds. Waldholtz initially told 
the paper that the cash was from a money- 
management account belonging to her. If it 
came instead from the $4 million asset 
swap with her father, it could violate FEC 
regulations. Even if it had come from her 
husband it would be a problem, since fed- 
eral election laws permit candidates to 
spend an unlimited amount of their own 
cash in a run for office, but only half of any 
assets held jointly with a spouse. 

“My first reaction in all of this was to 
stand beside my husband and defend him,” 
Waldholtz said last week. “I trusted him. I 
was wrong.” If that’s true, there is still the 
question of when blind trust becomes frac- 
tured judgment. According to the Deseret 
News, a Utah daily, Waldholtz campaign 
manager Kaylin Loveland and another 
worker, Steve Taggart, say they confronted 
the couple with irregularities they discov- 
ered in reports prepared by Joe for filing 
with the rec. When nothing was done, they 
brought their concerns to Hansen, who in 
turn sought advice from G.O.P. state chair- 
man Bruce Hough, Governor Leavitt and 
former U.S. Attorney David Jordan, all of 
whom urged the Waldholtzes to tighten up. 
When that failed, say Taggart and Love- 
land, they resigned. 

Once settled in Washington, Joe Wald- 
holtz appears to have sustained himself 
and his wife through a number of dubious 
means. Aaron Edens, a $34,000-a-year as- 
sistant in Enid’s Capitol Hill office, says 
that under pressure he allowed Joe to be 
added as a cardholder on his American Ex- 
press account and that Joe ran up $45,000 
in expenses for both Waldholtzes. Richard 
Simon, who owns the three-story brick town- 
house in Georgetown where the Wald- 
holtzes live, says they were routinely be- 
hind on the $3,800 monthly rent. On one 
occasion, Joe told Simon that he couldn’t 
pay because their checking account had 
been drained when a thief made off with a 
suitcase containing signed blank checks. 

In Utah, Republicans and Democrats 
are poised to see if Representative Wald- 
holtz can salvage her career. Potential con- 
tenders are already lining up in case she re- 
signs. After staying away from the debate, 
she voted on Thursday as the House over- 
whelmingly adopted a bill barring its 
members from accepting nearly all free 
meals and gifts. She had sponsored the 
original version. Representative Gerald 
Solomon, the New York Republican who 
chairs the Rules Committee, says he has no 
intention of asking her to relinquish her 
place on his committee. “She’s such a prin- 
cipled person,” he says. “She's principled to 
the point of being naive.” —Reported by 
Anne Palmer Donohoe/Salt Lake City, Tamala M. 
Edwards and Viveca Novak/Washington 
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THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


The Grammstander 


FTER RAISING CLOSE TO $20 MILLION AND SPENDING ALMOST ALL OF IT 
in pursuit of the Republican presidential nomination, Phil Gramm ex- 
plains his single-digit standing in the polls this way: “The people don’t 
know me yet.” 

He’s lucky they don’t. Watching Gramm maneuver, one easily understands 
why so many Americans deride the people they elect to office. 

Gramm is often compared to the late John Connally, another brash Tex- 
an with a gift for gab. Yet that comparison ill serves Connally’s reputation. 
Connally was the lousiest of candidates (his $12 million run for the 1980 
G.o.P. nod netted him only one delegate) but nobody ever described him as 
too small for the presidency, which is exactly how many who know Gramm 
speak of him. 

The Senate is a place where it is considered bad form for members to trash 
one another (except anonymously), but the word one hears most often when 
seeking an assessment of Gramm is shameless. Everyone, it seems, is familiar 
with the definition of “Grammstand:” to take undeserved credit for matters you 
» opposed in the hope no 
one will notice. 

Consider just one pre- 
viously unreported recent 
example of the Gramm- 
stander at work: 

It is Oct. 26, and the 
Republican members of 
the powerful Senate Fi- 
nance Committee have 
gathered to divvy up 
federal Medicaid funds 
among the states. The 
House has already con- 
trived a new formula, 
which the initial Senate 
The Texas Senator campaigning in Florida last week = Jan fails to match. The 
committee has already promised Texas an additional $5 billion over seven years, 
but the state’s other Senator, Kay Bailey Hutchison, wants more. Unless an ex- 
tra $158 million is allotted (which would equal the House sum), Hutchison says, 
she will vote against the vital reconciliation bill. “I really don’t get it,” says 
Gramm, peering over his gold-rimmed aviator glasses, his Muppet-like head 
bobbing plaintively, “but this is the be-all and end-all for Kay. I don’t care about 
this Medicaid thing myself but I’m being made to look like a wimp. Me, Phil 
Gramm, a wimp. You've got to save me here. Talk to her; make her see it’s not 
going to happen.” 

“Already have,” says Bob Dole. Hutchison’s vote is crucial, and her threat is 
serious, he says: “We have no choice. Find the money,” Dole tells his aides. 

Within hours, the essential Gramm springs into action. Preening like a 
proud papa, Gramm announces “a major victory” for Texas. “Texas had only one 
Senator in the room when the key decision was made,” Gramm’s spokesman 
Larry Neal tells Time later. “That was Phil Gramm. He made it happen.” 

After cleverly engineering a string of 34 straw-poll victories throughout this 
year, Gramm hit a speed bump in Florida last Saturday at the single such con- 
test he couldn’t rig. His second-place showing (seven points behind Dole and 
only three ahead of Lamar Alexander) failed to meet his own hyped expectations 
and dents his overall strategy, which presumes his winning handily across the 
South. Now a Connally-size meltdown, while unlikely, cannot be ruled out. 

But what if Gramm confounds the pols and pundits and captures the nom- 
ination? “Well,” chuckles Dole, reflecting a view of Gramm shared by many of 
the Texan’s Senate colleagues, “I wouldn’t go out and commit suicide. But if I 
wanted to, I'd probably have to join a long line.” a 
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Conserving Resources: 


Creating Less Waste in the First Place 


One way to conserve In 1976, plastic 


our resources and grocery bags were 2.3 


cut down on the mate- mils thick (that's 


rials that end up in our 0.0023 inch), Today's 
waste stream is to use bags, with equal 
less right from the start strength and durability 


It's a concept called are only 0.55 mils 


“source reduction” q oy Se ; = a Ps é A ee Se ¢ thick, a 76% reduction 


a conservation manage- eae Se : rosa ; And two-liter plastic 
PLASTICS CAN BE SHRUNK TIGHT TO FORM A TAMPER-EVIDENT SEAL 


ment technique that “AROUND A PRODUCT—A MEDICINE BOTTLE, FOR EXAMPLE— bottles that weighed 68 


can help manage the OR IT CAN BE STRETCHED TO THE LIMIT TO HOLD A NUMBER OF ITEMS, grams in 1977 weigh 
LIKE A SIX-PACK OF CANS. only 





country’s waste 51 grams today 





With 7 billion rwo-liter 


DELIVERING MorRE PropucT bottles sold each year in the U.S., this improvement alone 
WITH LESS PACKAGE accounts for an annual savings of 250 million pounds of 
Plastic packaging is a good example of source reduction packaging! 


Manulacturers choose strong, lightweight plastics to 


deliver the same amount of product with less packaging MINIMIZING WASTE 


than some other materials. For example, it takes more than Hand in hand with source reduction is waste reduction 

3 pounds of 16-ounce glass bottles to deliver one gallon of and here, too, plastic packaging plays a major role 

soft drink, and less than '/s pound of two-liter plastic bottles to Food companies rely on plastic packaging to help keep 

deliver that same gallon. And that’s a savings of resources foods fresh on their way to market. In 1994, an ice cream 
Coffee brick packs, a relatively new method of delivering manufacturer switched [rom a paperboard container with a 


collee to consumers, are another paper inner-wrap to a single flexi 


example of source reduction. A ble-plastic wrapper and helped 


combination of aluminum foil and keep 11 million cardboard boxes 


dlastic film, brick packs deliver from going into landfills 
g 


coffee with less packaging than And manulacturers of appli 


conventional steel cans ances, electronics and other sensi- 


tive products report a nearly 50% 


roy hipping damage thanks t¢ 
USING Less Ora Goon THING drop in shipping damage thanks to 
kf shock-resistant plastic packaging 

Thanks to advances in plastics tech 


nology, it takes even less plastic to FIND OuT MorRE 


make packaging today than it did 15 For more information about 





ee 
to 20 years ago tics and resource conservation 


Plastic milk jugs weighed 95 grams please call 1-800-2-HELP-90 or 
in the early 1970s. These same jugs visit us on the Internet at 
weigh only 60 grams today. That's a http://www. plasticsresource.com 


36% reduction in material 





It's true. In the last 20 years, empty milk jugs 
have lost a lot of weight. In fact, plastics are 


— helping lots of products and packaging slim 


Would You Believe The 
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product with less packaging. * Even the plastic 


grocery bag uses 70 percent less plastic than it 


did in 1976. Big deal? You bet. Now it would 


Jug 


On The Right Is 45% Lighter ? 


down. That means using less energy and fewer 
raw materials to make them. Best of all, the milk 
jug on the right still holds the same amount 

of milk, delivering such benefits as shatter 
resistance, a tamper-evident seal, a resealable cap 
and a convenient handle. * Soft drink bottles are 


slimmer too. That allows trucks to deliver more 


take five trucks to deliver as many paper sacks 
as one truckload of plastic bags. Which also 
saves fuel. * To learn more, call the American 
Plastics Council at 1.800.777.9500 for a free 
booklet. * You'll find that, for a lightweight, 


the benefits of plastics ® American 
. Plastics 


are still pretty heavy. 5 Council» 


PLASTICS MAKE IT POSSIBLE” 


Visit us at http://www.plasticsresource.com 
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ENVIRONMENT 


ROCKY HORROR SHOW 


Why can't Rocky Flats’ plutonium be cleaned u 


? It’s against the rules 


4 ] 


There's no place to ship the plant's 14 tons of nuclear-bomb fuel, so it sits here, behind eight inches of bulletproof glass 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


AS A LONGTIME BUREAU- 
crat, Mark Silverman 
knows the usual rules of 
the game: cover your 
flanks, avoid making 
decisions, bury all prob- 
lems under layers of pa- 
perwork. As the manag- 
er of the Department of 
Energy's Rocky Flats 
nuclear-weapons plant, though, Silverman 
also knows he’s sitting on a time bomb. Un- 
til production was stopped in 1989, the 
plant—just 16 miles from downtown 
Denver, Colorado—manufactured plutoni- 
um components for the nation’s nuclear 





weapons. Enough radioactive waste re- 
mains on the premises to cover a football 
field to a depth of 20 ft. 

Silverman, a West Point-trained engi- 
neer, had no question about how to pro- 
ceed at Rocky Flats. As soon as he took over 
two years ago, he plunged into a vigorous 
effort to clean the place up. There was, he 
learned, just one problem: most of what he 
wanted to do was against regulations. 

Last July, for example, when Silver- 
man set about dismantling five old guard 
shacks, he ran into a federal requirement 
that the buildings first be offered up as 
housing for the homeless, When he tried to 
streamline a rule requiring nine separate 
signatures before visitors could enter the 
old production facilities, he was blocked by 
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red tape. After a mishap occurred during 
the draining of three small plutonium stor- 
age tanks in 1994, he found that the job 
couldn’t resume until the entire building 
had been scoured and 150 workers had 
been retrained—a process that would have 
taken five years and cost millions of dollars. 

It’s the same story at weaponsmaking 
complexes across the U.S. As officials go 
about the post-cold war business of deac- 
tivating sites in six states, they face a 
mountain of regulations. Elaborate safety 
precautions set in place years ago for active 
bomb production are hindering cleanups. 
So are bloated payrolls, micromanage- 
ment by regulators and intense congres- 
sional oversight. Beyond that, a sense of 
excessive caution, born of past foul-ups 
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HOT STUFF Plutonium is more precious than gold to terrorists and would-be nuclear 
powers. Even the amount in this constantly guarded vault is classified information 


SAFETY CHECK Workers leaving the plant 
pass through a radiation monitor 


and scandals, has led to even more rules. 

But no site is more choked by red tape 
than Rocky Flats, in part because of its se- 
vere contamination problems. Plutonium 
is so toxic that inhaling a fraction of a gram 
can be fatal. At Rocky Flats there are 14 
tons of this silver-gray metal spread all over 
the place. Aging buildings are tainted by 
plutonium spills from leaking pipes, valves 
and containers, and from compartments 
known as “infinity rooms” because their 
level of radioactivity is so high. Barrels of 
radioactive waste are stacked 15 ft. high. 
Fields contaminated with radioactive oil 
are covered by only a layer of asphalt. Now 
that suburbs have crept within three miles 
of the plant's perimeter, the plutonium 
that has periodically leaked into the air 
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RADIOACTIVE BRUSH-OFF A technician 
cleans corrosion from a plutonium wafer 





and nearby streams poses new dangers. 
It may be impossible to handle large 
quantities of plutonium without some leak 
age. And without a national depository for 
high-level wastes, there is no place to send 
much of the site’s dangerous material. But 
the people who ran Rocky Flats in the late 
1970s and 1980s were frighteningly care- 
less. Things were so bad, in fact, that fed- 
eral agents raided the facility in 1989 and 
eventually shut it down. A grand jury later 
voted to indict plant operator Rockwell In- 
ternational for violating environmental 
laws. (Federal prosecutors and Rockwell 
agreed in the end to a plea bargain: the 
most serious charges were dropped, and 
the company paid an $18.5 million fine.) 
Silverman arrived in 1993, aiming to 
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make short work of his Herculean task: 
draining liquid plutonium from leaking 
containers, venting drums of hydrogen to 
prevent explosions, baking plutonium met 
al for storage in sealed vaults. But he and 
cleanup contractor Kaiser-Hill ran into a 
brick, or rather a paper, wall. Of the 250 
cleanup “milestones” set by the EPA and 
Colorado’s Department of Health and Envi- 
ronment, only two dozen spelled out con- 
crete action. The rest mostly involved pro- 
ducing one report after another, generating 
much paper but no progress. Scores of 
internal policy directives, set in place by the 
DOE itself, further impeded the effort. “The 
people who wrote these procedures had lit- 
tle idea of how things actually worked,” says 
Silverman. “They were more worried about 
going to jail than about plutonium risks.” 


ILVERMAN’S RESPONSE TO MANY OF 
these hurdles has been to ignore 
them. After the draining mishap, 
he went ahead and emptied the 
three problem plutonium tanks 
without upgrading the entire 
building, and he retrained just 12 workers 
instead of all 150. He slashed the number 
of signatures needed to get visitors into 
high-security areas from nine to three. Ig- 
noring bureaucratic protocol, he and 
Kaiser-Hill excavated toxic soils from an 
area known as Ryan’s Pit without preparing 
exhaustive studies. Silverman bristles at 
the seemingly arbitrary personnel rules 
he’s supposed to follow. “Why does it take 
16 people to move a single barrel from one 
building to another?” he asks rhetorically. 
If Silverman’s behavior is bizarre for a 
bureaucrat, the reaction of his bosses is 
even more surprising: they're going along 
with it. Regulators have met with the 
Rocky Flats management team to rewrite 
and simplify the cumbersome rules, and 
the DOE has approved Silverman’s plan to 
further cut the facility’s 4,878-person work 
force. Admits Assistant Energy Secretary 
Thomas Grumbly: “We have created a pa 
perwork jungle over the past 50 years.” 
Now the agency is considering a propos 
al by Silverman and Kaiser-Hill to seal up 
Rocky Flats once and for all. By the year 2010 
or so, most of the major buildings would be 
demolished, the plutonium consolidated 
and sealed behind thick layers of concrete. 
All but 300 acres of the 6,500-acre site would 
be decontaminated and released for other 
uses, including recreation and commerce. 
The ambitious plans face opposition from lo- 
cal activists. But even Silverman’s critics pay 
him grudging homage. Says Ken Korkia of 
the Rocky Flats Citizens Advisory Board, a 
watchdog group: “He has taken charge and 
assumed responsibility.” If anyone can get 
the job done, it seems, it’s the improbably un- 
bureaucratic Mark Silverman. —Reported by 
Richard Woodbury/Rocky Flats 
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Having your own personal 
space is a rarity on almost 
any airline 

That's the beauty of World 
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@ ALGERIA 


BALLOTS, NOT BUL 


Hoping for an end to civil war, Algerians flock to vote. But will th 














By LARA MARLOWE ALGIERS 
F YOU GO INTO THE VOTING BOOTH, IT 
will be your coffin, threatened the no- 
tices glued to the walls of mosques by 
extremist guerrillas of the Armed Is- 
lamic Group. “Ballots on Thursday, 
blood and bullets to follow,” promised 
a rhyme chanted in Arabic by the funda- 
mentalists. In a country where beheading, 
throat slashing and car , 
bombs have become daily 
occurrences, no one doubt- 
ed the militants’ fervent 2 
wish to drown last Thurs- 
day’s presidential election in 
blood. 

Many Algerians heeded 
fundamentalist warnings to # 
stay home. They stocked up & 
on food and supplies ahead = 
of time, and the streets of Al- « 
giers, the country’s port-city ° 
capital, were eerily silent § 
when the time for voting 
came. Open-air markets and 
schools were closed all 
week, in fact, lest they be * 
targeted by the Islamists. As 
security forces 200,000 
strong took up posts in Al- 
giers and other large cities, 
motorists were stopped 
every few hundred yards at 
police and army check- 
points. At campaign rallies, 
supporters were often out- 
numbered by bodyguards 
and police brandishing pis- 
tols and AK-47 assault rifles. 

But incredibly, Algerians went to the 
polls—75% of them, if government figures 
can be believed. On Friday morning, ex- 
general and incumbent President Liamine 
Zeroual was declared victor, with 61% of 
the vote and a mandate to bring peace to 
the country in his five-year term, begin- 
ning this week. The news broke the spell of 
silence, and a society long cowed by terror 
erupted with relief. The President's securi- 
ty forces indulged in a daylong binge of cel- 
ebratory shooting. “The war’s over! We 
won! This is democracy!” a policeman 
shouted as he fired his 9-mm pistol into the 
air. Middle-class women laden with jewel- 
ry and dressed in tight-fitting Western 
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clothes waved flags from the windows of 
cars that sped through Algiers with horns | 


blaring. Temporarily at least, the Estab- 
lishment had lost its fear of the guerrillas. 
The elections were called because the 
hard-pressed government wanted to create 
the appearance of legitimacy at home and 
abroad for Zeroual, 54, the head of state ap- 
pointed by the army in January 1994. Zer- 
oual’s race against three other presidential 


Ensemble 
Construisons Algérie 


candidates was the chronicle of a victory 
foretold. But his victory left the North 
African country of 30 million as uncertain of 
its future as at any other time since its ill- 
fated first attempt to hold multiparty voting 
four years ago. Then, the fundamentalist Is- 
lamic Salvation Front (F.1.s.) won the first 
round of legislative elections, which the 
army aborted. Cheated of victory and out- 
lawed, F.1.s. went underground and splin- 
tered into violent armed groups whose 
struggle to overthrow the military plunged 
the country into a bloodbath. 

In the circumstances, the willingness 
of Algerians to risk their life voting last 
week was even more amazing than the 
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AMID CIVIL WAR: Algerians cheer their President Liamine Zeroual at a campaign rally in Bouira 


government's ability to bring off the elec- 
tion without disastrous violence. Many vot- 
ed as they had for three decades of one- 
party rule—mechanically and without 
conviction. Others saw the poll as a fresh 
start: “I don’t care if the F.1.s. is excluded,” 
said Farid Harssani, 38, a printshop work- 
er. “This is the first time we've had more 
than one candidate to vote for.” Above all 
other considerations, Algerians voted in 
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the desperate belief that their gesture 
might somehow stem the violence wrack- 
ing their country. 

That the week before the election was 
considered “peaceful” showed just how 
chronic this ghastly civil war has become: 
army special forces stormed an apartment 
in Tizi-Ouzu, 50 miles east of the capital, 
killing seven guerrillas, including the re- 
gional leader of the Armed Islamic Group 
(G.LA.). Two French nuns were gunned 
down, one fatally, as they left their home in 
an Algiers suburb to attend Mass, bringing 
the number of foreigners murdered in Al- 
geria by Islamists to 94 in the past two 
years. A car bomb outside a voting station 
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epoll make a difference? 


south of Algiers killed five people. Three 
activists from different political parties 
were assassinated. Then, on the eve of the 
election, the government announced that 
security forces had shot dead 16 “terror- 
ists”—the government's invariable term for 
the guerrillas—and seized large quantities 
of weapons and explosives. 

If Zeroual was capable of restoring se- 
curity to Algeria, his opponents asked, 


NIGHT CURFEW: Security officers patrol the streets of Algiers during the presidential ca’ 


why hadn’t he done so in nearly two years 
in office? They portrayed the retired gen- 
eral as the continuation of a corrupt sys- 
tem, a charge he vehemently denied. Like 
other former Presidents and many of Al- 
geria’s high-ranking officers, Zeroual was 
born in the northeast of the country—re- 
puted for its tough, insular people—and 
fought in the 1954-62 war of indepen- 
dence against France. He later received 
military training in Jordan, the Soviet 
Union and France, becoming Algeria’s 
Deputy Chief of Staff in 1988. He resigned 
the following year in a dispute over a re- 
structuring of the military. 

The conclave of generals who secretly 





make all key decisions in Algeria brought 
Zeroual back as Minister of Defense in 
July 1993, then promoted him to the pres- 
idency six months later. He has twice ini- 
tiated talks with imprisoned F.1.s. leaders 
Abassi Madani and Ali Belhadj, and twice 
blamed them for the failure of these nego- 
tiations. His unsettling fluctuation be- 
tween policies of “eradicating” the funda- 
mentalists and seeking “conciliation” 
with them reflects the wavering debate 
between hawks and doves within Algeria’s 
armed forces. 

The search for a strategy to end the 
civil war without giving in to the funda- 
mentalists lay at the heart of the presi- 
dential campaign. Sheik Mahfoud Nah- 
nah, 53, the avuncular leader of the 
moderate fundamentalist Hamas party 
(unconnected to the Palestinian group of 
the same name) came in second with 25% 
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of the vote. Nahnah’s designer suits and 
silk ties, like his campaign pleas for 
democracy, failed to reassure secular Al- 
gerians. His alleged links to Saudi Arabia 
and his desire to bring the banned F.1.s. 
back into the mainstream aroused fears 
that he planned to make Algeria an Is- 
lamic republic by stealth. 

Said Sadi, 48, a psychiatrist from the 
mountainous Kabylie region, came in 
third, with 10% of the vote. Sadi has built 
his political career on opposition to the 
government and abhorrence of political 
Islam. His deep hatred for the F.1.s.’ 
charismatic No. 2, Ali Belhadj, goes back 
to the 1980s when the men were impris- 
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oned together. Legend has it that Belhadj 
promised to cut Sadi’s throat if the Is- 
lamists ever came to power. “Fundamen- 
talism is like death,” Sadi told supporters. 
“You try it only once.” At Sadi’s insti- 
gation, the government has allowed Al- 
gerian peasants to establish village “self- 
defense committees” to fight armed 
Islamists. 

The government continues to ignore 
reports of systematic torture and summary 
execution of Islamists by the security 
forces. Former Cabinet member Leila 
Aslawi, whose husband was stabbed to 
death a year ago by guerrillas, campaigned 
for Zeroual. She is enraged by Western 
“complacency” toward Algerian funda- 
mentalists: “This state is fighting terrorism. 
You don’t do that with the declaration of 
human rights in one hand and the consti- 
tution in the other. You don’t fight terror- 
ism with kid gloves.” 

Security officials inter- 
preted the relatively untrou- 
bled election as proof that 
the Islamist rebels were too 
weak to mount a major at- 
tack. The army has hit the 
GA. and other armed 
groups hard since last 
spring, and the guerrillas 
have reportedly lost control 
of three outlying regions. In 
Algiers G.1.A. members still 
extort protection money in 
the “triangle of death,” as 
the slums to the east of the 
city are known, but thou- 
sands of Algerians have fled 
areas of conflict. The young 
assassins who stalk victims 
with knives and pistols in 
the capital's center are fewer 
in number. “Some were ar- 
rested,” explains a major 
in the paramilitary gen- 
darmerie. “Some were shot 
dead, some gave up and 
some are in hiding in the 
mountains. We think a lot 
are still in the city, waiting 
for the holes in our net to grow wider.” 

But military officers fear that when the 
reservists called up for the elections go 
home and the noisy celebrations are over, 
Algeria will begin burning once again. Un- 
til now, those who hold power have re- 
fused to share responsibility for the coun 
try’s descent into chaos, or to acknowledge 
the deep roots of Islamic fundamentalism 
in Algerian society. And if there is to be 
peace in Algeria, secularists and Islamists 
will have to bridge the chasm that lies be- 
tween them. The election seems unlikely 
to provide such a solution and, tragically, 
may prove little more than a momentary 
pause in a long and bloody war. 5 











@ ISRAEL 


The Smooth Assassin 


The country asks if a rabbi approved Amir’s act, 
and suspects resist police efforts to make them talk 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY JERUSALEM 


AK. TAK. TAK. UNDER EERIE YELLOW 

strobe lights at 3 a.m. in Tel Aviv’s 

newly named Yitzhak Rabin Square, 

Yigal Amir again fired a pistol at a vic- 
tim less than a yard away. This time the gun 
was a toy and the Prime Minister, whom 
Amir assassinated on the same spot 12 days 
before, was played by a policeman. Amir 
wore a white bulletproof vest, and a chain 
around his waist yoked him to police 
escorts while he coolly re-enacted 
the killing for official video cameras. 
“Murderer, die! Maniac! You piece 
of garbage!” shouted Israelis from 
behind the barricades. 

In Israel it is customary for con- 
fessed murderers to re-enact their 
crimes, and Amir performed so 
smoothly that there can be no doubt 
about what he did and how he did 
it. What kind of help he had, how- 
ever, is still unresolved. Security 
forces keep proclaiming the assassi- 
nation sprang from a conspiracy, 
but they have yet to offer hard evi- 
dence of the theory. Police and se- 
cret-service interrogators have 
spent days questioning the eight 
young religious zealots in custody, 
yet they do not seem to have found 
proof of an organized network act- 
ing on orders from any hierarchy. 

Intelligence sources say that 
only three of the suspects—Yigal, 
his brother Hagai and their friend 
Dror Adani—made up a self-ap- 
pointed cell of executioners and 
will be charged with plotting to kill 
Rabin. Margalit Har-Shefi, 20, a fe- 
male student at Bar Ilan Universi- 
ty, was the latest suspect to be ar- 
rested. When she was taken to 
court, police described her as a 
“central and dominant figure” and 
part of the “inner circle” with the other 
three. But intelligence sources say Har- 
Shefi, a friend of Amir’s, was most likely to 
be guilty only of teasing him to follow 
through on his boasts about killing Rabin. 

Those four and the others in custody 
shared the mind-set of Jewish extremism, 
and made plans to attack Arabs. But secu- 
rity officials believe the suspects outside 
the inner circle may have known only gen- 
erally about the assassination plot and 
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failed to stop it. Last week Avishai Raviv, 
the acknowledged leader of the secretive | 
extremist group Eyal, was released under | 
house arrest, indicating he was probably | 
not involved in the assassination itself. It is | 
thought he may have turned state’s wit- 
ness. But investigators are not finding it 
easy to crack all the suspects. While some, 
like Hagai Amir, quickly told police what 
they wanted to know, Yigal has offered 
only intermittent cooperation aside from | 


Security forces keep proclaiming a grand 
conspiracy, but they have yet to provide 
hard evidence to support the theory 





NIGHTMARE REPLAY: Demonstrating how he shot Prime 
Minister Rabin, Amir, center, aims at a policeman in plaid 


his confession, and others are not breaking 
down as hoped. The investigators have 
long experience successfully grilling Pales- 
tinians, but they cannot apply the same 
harsh psychological and physical methods 
to Israelis: the law forbids many such tech- 
niques except to prevent an imminent act 
of terror. Meanwhile, the milder pres- 
sures—sleep deprivation, no clean clothes, 
no visits with attorneys—have failed to elic- 
it all the information police are seeking. In- | 
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vestigators, * ‘are still in considerable dark- 
ness,” says an intelliegence source. 

The head of Shin Bet, Israel's domestic 
secret service, admitted that when an in- 
formant warned the government in the 
spring about an impending attempt on Ra- 
bin’s life, security forces did not respond. 
Reserve soldier Shlomi Halevi told military 
intelligence on June 15 that he was in a toi- 
let stall in a Tel Aviv bus station men’s room 
at 12:30 a.m. when he overheard an omi- 
nous conversation. He claimed two men 
were discussing how a short Yemenite man 
wearing a yarmulke planned to murder 
Rabin, and had even twice confessed his 
intentions in synagogue. He already had 
the pistol, one of them said. But security of- 
ficials who heard the report decided it was 
not specific enough to act on. 

Last week Halevi acknowledged that he 
had spun a tale about the encounter: in fact 
his information was more precise 
and accurate than he conveyed. His 
friend Hila Frank, a right-wing ac- 
tivist at Bar Ilan, specifically named 
Amir as the plotter. Halevi had want- 
ed to warn police without damaging 
Amir if the story proved untrue. 

Eager to substantiate their con- 
spiracy theories, police are also try- 
ing to trace a thread of responsibili- 
ty to rabbis who might have issued 
the Jewish equivalent of a Muslim 
fatwa, offering religious sanction 
for political murder. On Thursday 
Adani told police that Amir had 
asked him to obtain a rabbinical 
blessing for the assassination. The 
unidentified rabbi with whom 
Adani consulted agreed that under 
Jewish law Rabin could be consid- 
ered a rodef—someone threatening 
to kill Jews by his actions—and 
therefore deserved to be killed, but 
the rabbi would not authorize such 
an execution. Since Rabin’s assassi- 
nation, an ultra-Orthodox weekly 
published a rabbinical ruling allow- 
ing Jews to kill acting Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres. 

As Israelis pondered their re- 
sponsibility for this national tragedy, 
the deeper causes of Rabin’s mur- 
der were plain to view. At dawn 
Monday, Israeli troops drove quiet- 
ly out of Jenin, a dusty Palestinian 
city in the northern West Bank, as hun- 
dreds of blue-clad Palestinian police 
marched in to the beat of drums and shouts 
of welcome. “Now we are free,” crowed 
a young resident as the first West Bank 
town liberated from occupation under the 
Oslo II agreement celebrated its indepen- 
dence. “This is what we have waited so 
long to achieve.” What brings this young 
Palestinian such joy is what has caused Yi- 
gal Amir’s rage. cy 
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The Crunch That Stole Ch 


A record level of consumer debt threatens to sour the shopping season and slow da 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





OHDAN ZACHARY, A HOLLYWOOD 

producer for the cable channel E! 

Entertainment, has embellished 

his life-style with credit-card 

slips. He vacationed in Paris, Lon- 

don and Hawaii, dined at Beverly 

Hills restaurants and splurged on comput- 

er programs and compact discs. But 

Zachary, 39, recently canceled three of his 

four credit cards and has begun to pay off 

the $20,000 he piled up in plastic debt. He 

is also rethinking his holiday shopping list. 

“Tll be much more practical and much less 

extravagant,” Zachary says. “I'll just buy 
things that people really need or want.” 

He is not alone. And the impact of such 





born-again frugality will be harsh. It 
threatens to turn the Christmas shopping 
season that starts this week into a “pretty 
crummy” one, says Ed Yardeni, the chief 
economist for the C.J. Lawrence securities 
firm. Consumers are buckling beneath 
nearly $1 trillion in installment loans— 
almost twice the level of a decade ago. 
The average household carries $3,900 in 
credit-card debt alone. “Consumers are 
tapped out,” says Peter Caruso, who fol- 
lows retailing for Merrill Lynch. “There is 
no spending power left.” Indeed, the gov- 
ernment reported last week that retail 
sales dipped 0,2% in October compared 
with the previous month. Even the nor- — 
mally upbeat National Retail Federation 
expects holiday sales to increase no more 
than 5% this year, down from at least 
7% growth in each of the past three 
years. 

That could put a brake on the U.S. 
economy, which grew a zesty 4.2% in 
this year’s third quarter. Consumers ac- 
count for two-thirds of the country’s to- 
tal spending, so any sharp decline in 
their purchases could slow the nearly 
five-year-old recovery or threaten to 
end it. “I see a 25% risk of a con- 
sumer-led recession in the first half 
of next year,” Yardeni says. 

The good news for shoppers is 
that hard-pressed retailers across 
the country are already slashing 
prices to bring people into their 
stores. “Consumers tell us that 
50% off is what it will take to 
motivate them,” says C. Britt 
Beemer, chairman of America’s 
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Research Group, which studies consumer 
behavior. Predicts Carl Steidtmann, chief 
economist for Management Horizons, 
the retail-consulting arm of Price Water- 
house: “This will be the most promotion- 
al Christmas in a decade. Most stores are 
in far worse financial shape than their 
customers.” 

Catalog operators, for their part, are 
facing not just slack demand but also the 
rising costs of paper and postage this year. 
L.L. Bean, which experienced a $25 million 
jump in such expenses, will launch televi- 
sion commercials for the first time in its 83- 
year history this Christmas to help promote 
its 800 number. Rival catalog giant Lands’ 
End plans to resist the industry price-cut- 
ting trend by holding its prices level with 
those of last year and offering extras such 
as free gift boxes and monograms. Says 
Lands’ End president Michael Smith: “If 
you're selling computers or electronics, 
you're doing very well this year. The price 
cutting on everything else is earlier and 
more aggressive than I’ve seen it in years.” 

Even before the bleak Christmas out- 


look, the U.S. retailing industry was suffer- | 


ing through a traumatic restructuring 
brought on by too few shoppers and too 
many stores, Retailers have nearly doubled 

































their selling space since 1985, bringing it to 
a ratio of 19 sq. ft. for every man, woman 
and child in the U.S. “There will be closed 
and empty stores in almost every single 
mall in the country,” says retail analyst 
Walter Loeb. “Some customers are going to 
feel like they're shopping in ghost towns.” 

The shake-out has already led to bank- 
ruptcy filings by such regional discounters 
as Caldor, Bradlee’s, Jamesway and Edison 
Bros. Stores, whose core clientele are over- 
leveraged households earning $30,000 to 
$50,000 a year. “This group is under ex- 
treme pressure, and the retailers who cater 
to it are in a recession,” says Mark Zandi, 
chief economist for Regional Financial As- 
sociates, a Pennsylvania consulting firm. 

In this climate, a new kind of retailing 
culture has emerged—one divided be- 
tween discount kings with the technology 
to dominate (Wal-Mart and cavernous 
“category killer” outlets like Sports Author- 
ity and Circuit City electronics stores) and 
discount kings with the nerve to sell a little 
flair. “The newer national chains have 
come in with better technology, better 
inventory control and better investing 
management than the older regional com- 
panies,” concedes Michael Sherman, exec- 
utive vice president of Jamesway. That sit- 
uation forced the 34-year-old retailer to 
liquidate its merchandise and close its 90 
East Coast stores. 

At the same time, stores like the Old 
Navy division of the Gap (T shirts and 
jeans) or the Structures division of the 

Limited (fashionable casual wear), both of 
which have opened in the past five 
years, are going after a new generation of 
customers who want cheap prices and 
have yuppie pretensions. That’s partly why 
niche retailers like Crate & Barrel, which 
specializes in affordable housewares, ex- 
pect to continue their rapid growth. 
Gordon Segal, the founder of Crate & 
Barrel, predicts an 8% sales gain this 
Christmas for his stores. 

Even as consumers head to the 
malls this Friday—the day after 
Thanksgiving is traditionally the 
year’s busiest shopping day, with 
more than $2 billion in sales—the 
outlines of what’s hot and what's not 
this Christmas are swiftly becom- 
ing clear. Topping most wish lists 
are consumer-electronics items 
ranging from Apple laptop comput- 





vn the U.S. economy | good for us long term,” says Draheim, a re- That’s undoubtedly true. Card issuers 

































pastry chefs sell briskly for $12 a dozen. | credit line on her American Express Op- 
Most shoppers, however, won't make | tima card this year by charging a $3,000 
any big purchases this year until they get a | income tax payment along with her rent 


bargain. Last week Shelley Draheim and | and a $1,700 computer. “It doesn’t mat- 
her husband Jim looked longingly ata$300 | ter, though,” says Richman, who has 
| NordicTrack exerciser but said they prob- | rolled over unpaid balances to new cards 
| ably would not buy the machine unless it | three times this year. “I can always get 


| goes on sale. “It’s something that would be | other cards.” 


| search director for the Chamber of Com- | mailed out 2.1 billion solicitations in 1994, 
ers that can cost thousands of dollars to | merce in Omaha, Nebraska. “But what we | enough for eight cards for every American, 
kid’s gadgets like Ricochet, a big-wheeled, | spend on it is money that doesn’t buy gro- | according to RAM Research, a Maryland 
radio-controlled car by Hasbro that sells | ceries.” Also watching every buck is Anne | consulting firm. But with debt already 
for about $55. Educational cp-Rom titles, | Branigan, a Chamber of Commerce col- | weighing down many consumers, those in- ¢ 
such as Reader Rabbit and the Encarta en- | league whose husband recently lost his job | vitations to spend are more likely than ever * 
cyclopedia, and videogame players like | in a corporate downsizing. The couple | to go straight into the trash can, ‘along with = 
Sony’s new 32-bit PlayStation ($300) are | plans to spend no more than $400 this | a stack of mail-order catalogs. —Reported by : 


va AnWe 





also likely to be in big demand this year. Christmas, down from $800 to $1,000 in | Bernard Baumohl, Stacy Perman and Jane Van = 
Clothing from specialty apparel stores, | previous years. Tassel/New York, Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles and « - 
like jerseys from the Limited or sweaters Yet retailers can take consolation in | William A. McWhirter/Chicago 


from Casual Corner, could languish on the | the fact that at least a 
racks this season. Reason: shoppers seem to | few borrow-and-spenders $ 
view a lot of the current selections as the | seem to be putting off the 
same old thing. According to Tactical Retail | day of reckoning. Mer- 
Solutions, a New York City consulting firm, | edith Richman, 28, a 
sales of such clothing could dip 1.4% this | developer of computer 
Christmas from the level of last year. “It | programs in New 
should tell you something,” says Loeb, | York City, is one 
“when almost the entire interest in Ameri- | of them. Richman 


can fashion is on the color of Calvin Klein’s | “maxed out” the 

underwear.” | $6,000 — 
Sears, a once troubled company that A 

has undergone a makeover, expects its | ; 

Christmas sales to rise 5% to 6% as Pe “i = 


shoppers hunt for bargains and 
down-to-earth wares. “It’s a home- 
body's Christmas,” says John Costel- 
lo, a senior executive vice 
president of Sears, whose 
third-quarter profits of 
$220 million were up 19% 
compared with the same peri- 
od last year. “The focus will 
be on practical gifts as well 
as a few little luxuries that 
can make the holidays spe- 
cial. A new tool, a cellular 
phone, a bottle of perfume, 
and that’s it.” 4 
In the practical catego- 
ry, bicycles are as hot as it 
gets. In Harbor Springs, 
Michigan, bike-shop own- 
er Bill Prall boasts that“we ¢ 
just shipped almost ouren- ~ 
tire inventory to customers 
around the country, while 
everybody else is marking 
down gloves and sweaters. 
Every shop should be lucky 
enough to sell bikes this year.” 
And in the luxury category, gour- 
met dog biscuits top the list of petty in- 
dulgences. In Kansas City, Missouri, 
Dan Dye, co-owner of Three Dog Bak- 
ery, says boxes of carob-coated reindeer 
and other savories baked by trained 
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The Motorola MicroTAC Ultra Lite™ 
comes from a long line of heroes 
Like the original SCR 536 hand-held 
wireless radio, which cut our 

boys loose from the wires of war 
Lives depended on us then. Busy 
lives depend on us now. Motorola 


The best-selling, most-preferred 


cellular phones in the world. 
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@ TECHNOLOGY 


A Trick of Memory? 


One of the most dazzlingly successful new software 
companies faces charges that it is peddling thin air 


By JULIAN DIBBELL 


TO THOSE FEW SOULS ON 
the planet who haven't 
yet wrestled with giant 
computer-operating sys- 
tems like Microsoft's 
Windows 95, memory 
compression probably 
sounds like something 
that starts to set in around the fourth mar- 
garita. To the rest of the computer-using 
public, though, it sounds like a dream come 
true. Imagine: instead of shelling out hun- 
dreds of dollars to feed your 
system’s insatiable appetite 
for memory, you simply run a 
$30 program that squeezes 
the necessary storage space 
out of your existing chips, in- 
stantly increasing their effec- 
tive capacity by a factor of two 
or more. 

It was on the promise of 
such memory-compression 
technology—and a single 
product, SoftRAM 95—that a 
small Southern California 
company called Syncronys 
Softcorp rose this summer 
from start-up obscurity to the 
top of the software best-seller 
lists. Its glittery success in 
software sales was matched in 
the financial markets, where 
in over-the-counter trading 
the company’s shares sky- 
rocketed from 5 to 32. 





another high-tech success story. According 
to a report published last week in the 
German computer magazine c’t—a report 


copies. And while some have complained 
about the speed of the other products, nei- 
ther has been targeted for the kind of viru- 
lent attacks mounted against SoftRAM 95. 

For if the harshest of these attacks are 
true, SoftRAM 95 isn’t just one more com- 
puter product that fails to live up to its hype; 
it’s a hollow piece of Potemkin program- 
ming, devoid of the advanced, patent-pend- 
ing compression technology touted in its 
packaging. In short, says Mark Russinovich, 
a University of Oregon computer scientist, 
“the thing is a fraud.” 

Suggestions that the program had prob- 





















Their findings: the one patch of SoftRAM 
95 code remotely resembling a compres- 
sion algorithm never gets used by the pro- 
gram. Moreover, the two subprograms 
actually called on to manage memory us- 
age appear to be copies of programs that 
Microsoft hands out free. Both modules 
increase a computer's capacity using 
“virtual memory,” a memory-expansion 
technique considerably more time con- 
suming than true memory compression. 

“It is complete nonsense,” says Syn- 
cronys president Rainer Poertner of c’t’s 
charge. “The compression algorithms are 
at the heart of our technology.” Does Soft- 
RAM 95 actually compress data held in 
memory chips? “Absolutely!” he insists. 
Poertner points out that a recent customer 
survey conducted by Dataquest, a market- 
research firm, showed that most SoftRAM 
95 owners are quite satisfied. 

But at least one other researcher has re- 
peated Persson and Storm’s software dissec- 
tion and confirmed their conclusions. “I 
found exactly what everyone 
else found,” says Oregon’s 
Russinovich. SoftRAM 95's 
main component, he says, is 
“little more than copies of the 
sample programs provided in 
Microsoft's development kit. 
The differences are cosmetic.” 
Meanwhile, the company 
has raised eyebrows for other 
reasons. According to the 
New York Times, Syncronys 
was not subject to lengthy Se- 
curities and Exchange Com- 
mission scrutiny or the 
high cost of an initial 
public offering because 
it merged with a corpo- 
ration that had already 
gone public. Yet on 
SoftRAM 95's box, the 


VITAL SIGNS: Critics say SoftRAM 95's 2. Microeot Pie Marceot “+ company lists its ticker 
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vehemently denied by the company—Syn- 
cronys’ promise of memory compression 
may have been just that, a promise. The 
magazine’s analysis of the program’s code 
suggests that the reason SoftRAM 95's 
technology does not work as advertised is 
that its technology does not exist. 

That isn’t to say memory compression 
itself is a pipe dream. On the contrary, the 
technology is real, and Syncronys is not the 
only company to have cashed in on its ap- 
peal. But neither of SoftRAM 95’s top com- 
petitors—Connectix’s RAM Doubler and 
Quarterdeck’s MagnaRAM2~—can_ boast 
sales approaching SoftRAM 95’s 650,000 


some applications ran more 
slowly with SoftRAM 95 than without. But it 
wasn’t until last week, when c’t broke the 
story, that the most damaging accusations 
came to light. 

This was the second article in c’t on the 
program. The first, in October, called it 
“placebo software”—a catchy appellation 
that triggered a libel suit and a temporary 
restraining order. In response to the court 
challenge, c’t’s editor, Christian Persson, 
and one of its writers, Ingo Storm, engaged 
the services of a software engineer, and to- 
gether they went through the program line 
by line to try to plumb its inner workings. 


stock trades on the oTc 
bulletin board, which is supervised by 
NASDAQ.) 

Against all odds, Syncronys still has 
one group of loyal supporters: those le- 
gions of customers who continue to report 
their satisfaction with SoftRAM 95. And 
the indomitable Poertner remains un- 
bowed. He can be seen regularly on the In- 
ternet fiercely debating his critics. He also 
turned up last week at the giant Comdex 
computer trade show in Las Vegas to an- 
nounce new versions of SoftRAM, includ- 
ing one for the Macintosh. |—Reported by 
William Dowell/New York 
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Wonderful Winter Escapes 


Feeling a little winter weary? Holiday Inn® hotels have a remedy for you. How about a 


cozy weekend in the city. Or does a week up in the mountains sound even better. Holiday Inn has 
over 1,800 hotels to choose from. Including one that’s just right for you. So when you're ready for 


a change, escape to Holiday Inn, With the Great Rates™* and Bed and Breakfast** offers available 


at participating hotels, you can’t help but warm up to the idea 


$ Holiday Swn- 
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CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL. 


Holiday Sn: Hotiday Sun Holiday Sun Holiday Sun 
SELtecT SunSpree’ Resort EXPRESS” 
Comment and guest not actual. Rates vary by hotel, rooms subject to prior salle and may not be available during blackout or peak periods. Not valid wath corporate discount pro- 
grams, groups of other special offers. “Advance reservations may be required. Offer represents minimum 10% savings off non-discounted rate as established by the individual 
hotel. “*Includes one room plus a coupon redeemable for breakfast in the hotel restaurant, value up to $6 per person (US), maximum $12 per room, per day. Gratuities and alco 
holic Deverages not included. Holiday Inn Express” hotels offer continental breakfast only, © 1995, Holiday Inns, Inc. All rights reserved. Most hotels are independently owned 


and/or operated 





@ SPORT 


A Win by Split Decision 


Thanks to a hung jury, boxing promoter Don King 
ducks under federal charges of insurance fraud 


By STEVE WULF NEW YORK 


T ONE POINT DURING THE DEFENSE 

summation in the U.S. District Court 

wire-fraud proceedings against box- 

ing promoter Don King, his premier 
fighter, the convicted rapist Mike Tyson, 
could be seen dozing off on a bench in the 
back of the New York City courtroom, 
holding a book of essays by Leo Tolstoy: 
What Is Art? At the time, Dostoyevsky’s 
Crime and Punishment seemed a better 
choice: the prosecution had called 18 wit- 
nesses to back up its claim that King falsi- 
fied a contract to collect $350,000 from 
Lloyd’s of London for a canceled fight in 
1991, and the defense had called only the 
evasive King. 

But the nearly six-week trial turned out 
to be every bit as tangled and outrageous 
and bizarre as the defendant's coiffure. 
Last Friday the government announced it 
was withdrawing its appeal of the mistrial 
ruling made the day before by U.S. District 
Judge Lawrence McKenna. The judge had 
declared the mistrial because the jury in- 
formed him it was hopelessly deadlocked 
after only five hours of actual deliberation. 
It seems that one of the jurors had a plane 
to catch to South Africa on Friday, with a 
nonrefundable ticket. King, 64, who has 
survived a 1985 tax-evasion case, three 
grand jury probes and an Fi sting, had 
wriggled off the hook again, possibly be- 
cause of airline pricing policies. “The 
champion will retain his title on a draw,” 
declared King spokesman Mike Marley. 

There may be a rematch, however. 
U.S. Attorney Mary Jo White of the South- 
ern District of New York announced that 
the government will move to retry the 
case quickly, and there are indications 
that additional counts may be added to 
the nine concerning the contract for the 
1991 fight between Julio Cesar Chavez 
and Harold Brazier. Had King been found 
guilty on all nine counts, he would have 
faced a maximum of five years in prison 
and a $2.25 million fine. 

But one of the problems with the orig- 
inal case was the confusing nature of the al- 
leged insurance fraud, which centered on 
a fight that had to be canceled when 
Chavez cut his nose in training. The gov- 
ernment’s star witness, former Don King 
Productions accountant Joseph Maffia, tes- 
tified that King told him to alter a contract 


to show that Chavez had received 
$350,000 in training fees, and Chavez tes- 
tified through an interpreter that he had 
never been given that money. Maffia’s 
careful, measured testimony was some- 
what compromised when the defense 
played a tape of an angry Maffia telling 
King over the phone, “I’m gonna kick your 
ass.” On the other hand, King’s assertion 
that he knew nothing about the alteration 
seemed disingenuous after his employees 
testified that their boss insisted on signing 
every check, some for as little as 5¢. 


the jury room, journalists had assumed the 
panel was harmonious. But as it turned 
out, the jurors were split almost down the 
middle, with six for conviction, five for ac- 
quittal and one undecided. The laughter, it 
seems, erupted over games of charades. 

This was not the first time King had 
been lucky with a New York City jury. In 
the 1985 tax-evasion case, the promoter 
got off scot-free while one of his loyal fe- 
male employees took the fall. According to 
Jack Newfield’s biography Only in Ameri- 
ca: The Life and Crimes of Don King, King 
flew most of those jurors to London for the 
Tim Witherspoon-Frank Bruno heavy- 
weight title bout eight months after the 
trial and put them up in a luxury hotel, 
burying the expenses as part of the fight’s 
promotion. 

Though the latest trial for King was not 
resolved one way or the other, at least Pe- 
ter Fleming, his eminent defense attorney, 
provided an answer to the question once 


é44The champion will retain his title on a draw. 97 





GOOD HAIR DAY: King, with attorney Fleming in tow, took the mistrial ruling as good news 


On the day the mistrial was declared, 
one of the alternate jurors in the case told 
Alex Michelini of the Daily News that she 
didn’t know whom to believe—King, who 
“couldn't have been telling the whole 
truth,” or Maffia, who “had it in for Don.” 
The alternate also revealed that she had 
discussed the case with two of the regular 


jurors, one of whom is an attorney, on a 
subway ride home 


earlier in the week—an 
apparent violation of court instructions 
not to discuss deliberations. That alone 
would have been grounds for a mistrial, 
according to lead prosecutor Paul Garde- 
phe. It was an interesting jury, to say the 
least. Because laughter could often be 
heard behind the heavy mahogany doors of 
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asked by one of Tyson’s favorite authors, 
namely, What is art? Art is the stately for- 
Assistant U.S. Attorney telling re- 
porters gathered outside the courthouse 
last Friday morning that there was no man 
in the world for whom he had more respect 
and admiration than Don King. “He is an 
enormously strong man, a man of decency, 
and I think the world should know it,” said 
Fleming, who had actually summoned up 
tears during his closing arguments. Asked 
where his client was going that morning, 
Fleming said, “Don is going to church.” 
There are some people, however, who 


mer 


have another destination in mind for 
King. With reporting by Georgia Harbison/ 
New York 
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Five million 
Americans have 


epatitis. 


Do you? 


The hepatitis B and C viruses are more common and 

can be more infectious than the AIDS virus. Yellowing 

of the skin or eyes can signal hepatitis B and C, H 
although most people have no recognizable signs or ; 
symptoms. Untreated, hepatitis can lead to scarring 
of the liver or even liver cancer. You are at risk for : 
hepatitis if you have been exposed to infected blood ; 
Or body fluids through tattooing, body piercing or 
sharing razors or toothbrushes. Unprotected sex with ‘| 
many partners or experimentation with illicit intra- 

venous drugs also puts you at high risk. Your doctor 


can do specific tests to diagnose hepatitis B and C. 
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@ WILDLIFE 


The Gobbling of America 


Resurgent wild turkeys thrive across the U.S., 
raiding bird feeders and tantalizing hunters 


By JOHN SKOW 


WAS SPLITTING WOOD IN FRONT OF MY 
New Hampshire house, trying to get the 
chores done before the next wave of Re- 
publican cavalry swept through, when 
Frank, my neighbor, called to say that the 
turkeys were back. “Great,” | answered.“Tell 
them to stop wrecking Medicare, and nix on 
that tax cut for the rich.” 
“No, no,” said Frank, “the wild turkeys.” 
“Buchanan? Phil Gramm?” But the 
truth is that my state, like much of the rest 
of the country, is overrun by wild turkeys 


these days, and not all of them are run- | 


ning for President. A quarter-century ago 
there weren't any wild turkeys here and 
only a handful elsewhere in the East. | 
had seen some in Missouri, on an outing 
with a clever fellow who made turkey 
calls out of condoms and bits of wire. 


But from Maine to Florida, and in most of 


the rest of the country, they had been shot 
out in the early 19th century. Now, as a re- 
sult of state restoration programs, more 
than 4 million wild turkeys flourish 
around the U.S. 

They are renowned as supernaturally 
difficult prey by the people who hunt 
them. Michael Tull, 41, a manufacturer’s 
sales representative from Roswell, Geor- 
gia, calls the sport “absolutely addictive; 
some people call it a disease.” He hunts 
about 25 mornings a year during the 
birds’ spring mating season, getting up at 
3 a.m., driving an hour and a half, then ly- 
ing in the brush of north Georgia in a 





green-and-tan camouflage suit, making 
improper suggestions in hen-turkey lan- 
guage to persuade sex-crazed gobblers to 
strut into shotgun range, tail feathers 
spread, beard wiggling, wings spread and 
lowered. Generally, Tull says, he drives 
back to work happy but turkeyless. The 
range of a turkey flock is small, he ex- 
plains, and the birds, which are quite in- 


| telligent, can spot anything out of place, 


like a sales rep in a camouflage suit. 

Clearly there’s some mythologizing go- 
ing on here, because hunters manage to 
kill some 650,000 turkeys every year, but 
there’s no question that turkeys, whose eyes 
bug out on each side of their head, have close 
to 360° vision, and their hearing is pretty 
good too. My Missouri friend was a bow 
hunter, which means he was more interest- 
ed in hunting than eating. He said that you 
had to call a turkey to within 25 yards of 
where you were lying, camouflaged, with 
your bow at full draw, to have a chance of 
killing one with an arrow. This is not easy. 
Other bow hunters say 10 yards is the right 
distance, which makes turkey hunting about 
as doubtful a proposition as observing elves 
and fairies dancing in a forest ring. 

But if dinner is what is on your mind, 
and you don’t care about game laws, 
turkeys are dead easy. Just throw some 
corn on the ground. They will come. You 
will shoot them. That is what happened a 
century and a half ago, and turkeys were so 
unwily that by the end of the 19th century 
they were within a tick of extinction, with 
only about 30,000 birds hiding out in 
swamps and hollows across the continent. 
The 7,000 birds that now roam New 


Hampshire are the descendants of 25 


individuals trapped in New York's moun- 
tains in 1975 and resettled. A similar 
program, begun in 1972 in the Berkshires, 
has given Massachusetts a thriving popula- 
tion of 10,000 turkeys. (The Butterballs in 
the Safeway freezers, incidentally, are de- 
scendants of a strain of wild Mexican 
turkeys domesticated by the Aztecs and 
taken by Spaniards to turkeyless Europe, 
then brought back to the New World. Wild 
turkeys taste pretty much the same—fewer 
chemicals, more satisfaction—but lack fat, 
so they profit from slathering with bacon.) 
Like raccoons, wild turkeys are not 
really a wilderness animal. They are an 
edge-of-civilization critter. Deep snow and 
deep forest defeat them. They gobble in- 
sects in the warm months, occasionally in 
the median strips of rural interstate high- 
ways. But they get through winters, or don’t, 
foraging for barberries, rose hips, wild ap- 
ples, sumac, juniper, sedges and fern. What 
they really like is corn wastage at winter- 
bound dairy farms and sunflower seeds po- 
liced from beneath suburban bird feeders. 
Our neighbors across Old Main Street, 
Carlton and Maggie, regularly throw corn 
on a big rock in their side yard, and last 
week the turkey flock they consider their 
own made its annual reappearance. There 
are 16 birds this year, hens and gobblers, 
milling about in an inch of new snow. A 
parked car doesn’t bother them, but if you 
try to approach on foot, they sound their 
alarm call, “putt,” or “putt-putt,” and wan- 
der off into the woods in a not very alarmed 
fashion. Real alarm would send them run- 
ning at about 25 m.p.h. or flying at up to 
55 m.p.h., which they can do for several 
hundred yards at a stretch. It’s clear that 
what they're doing in this familiar sanctuary, 
known to the older birds from last year, is 
merely setting the limits of polite 
socializing. As Al Pfitzmayer, a retired sher- 
iff from Nassau County, New York, puts 
it,“To watch a turkey come in and hear the 
chatter, it’s like a beautiful symphony. You 
don’t even need to shoot them.” gi 


TURKEYS FORAGING: 
A flock struts on a hillside in 
northern Idaho 





@ TELEVISION 


Is CBS 
Sunk? 


From its prime-time collapse to a new 60 Minutes 
flap, the network's woes just keep on mounting 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


HE DECISION CAME SWIFTLY AND 
with little drama. css sharehold- 
ers, in a meeting last Thursday 
at New York City’s Museum of 
Modern Art, voted overwhelm- 
ingly to approve a $5.4 billion buyout of- 
fer from the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Before the vote, however, chairman Lau- 
rence Tisch had to face the usual gauntlet 
of indignities. One disgruntled stockholder 
rose to celebrate “being 
liberated from the Tisch 
regime.” Another castigat- 
ed the chief executive's 
record and said he had 
“presided over the de- 
struction of cBs as a cultur- 
al and educational leader.” 
(Tisch defended his deci- 
sion to sell off the record 
and publishing divisions 
and said css is still “a good 
broadcasting company.”) 
ABs correspondent, Scott 
Pelley, even flew in from Hawaii so he 
could pay tribute to the great days of cas— 
days, he implied, that were gone. It would 
be appropriate, he concluded, “to take this 
moment and say, ‘Goodbye, old friend.’ ” 
There was always a whiff of faded ro- 
mance in CBs’s corporate culture—this is, 
after all, the network once known as the 
Tiffany of broadcasting. But nostalgia for 
the golden era of cs has lately been sup- 
plemented by a sense that the network has 
been irreparably tarnished. Of all the bad 
days that Black Rock has endured (and is 





DISMAYED: Wallace appears 
without his star witness 


there another company whose internal 
soap operas are more frequently played 
out for the public?), these are undoubted- 
ly the worst. In prime time, cBs’s ratings 
have suffered an almost total collapse: its 
Nielsen average so far this fall is 9.5—a 
nearly 20% drop-off from one year ago, 
pushing the network ever deeper into 
third place (in one ignominious week in 
September, it even fell to fourth, behind 
Fox). Earnings were off 55% for the first 
nine months of 1995 compared with last 
year. The network has lost 
an archipelago of impor- 
tant affiliates, as well as 
such longtime executives 
as former broadcast chief 
Howard Stringer. Even 
David Letterman, one of 
the network's few bright 
spots, has fallen behind 
Jay Leno in the ratings, 
prompting the moody late- 
night host to talk about 
quitting when his contract 
is up in five years. 

And now cBs’s most prestigious news 
program, 60 Minutes, is at the center of a 
controversy that has raised questions 
about the network’s commitment to first- 
rate journalism—and about the program’s 
own journalistic practices as well. 

The flap is especially painful for cps 
because 60 Minutes has long managed to 
remain aloof from the network’s ups and 
downs—a steady symbol (and often vocal 
defender) of the old standards and tradi- 
tions. The controversy stems from a 60 
Minutes story that was to include an in- 




















terview with a former tobacco-industry 
executive seeking to blow the whistle on 
alleged misdeeds by his former employer. 
But the interview was killed after cps | 
lawyers raised concerns about possible | 
lawsuits that the network could face from | 
the tobacco industry if it were to run. 

60 Minutes ran a bowdlerized version 
of the story (without the interview) a week 
ago, at the end of which correspondent 
Mike Wallace announced that he and his 
colleagues were “dismayed that the man- 
agement at cBs had seen fit to give in to 
perceived threats of legal action against 
us by a tobacco-industry giant.” Wallace, 
Morley Safer and other cas newsmen con- 
tinued to voice their concerns in print and 
TV interviews, raising alarms that cps’s 
corporate bosses might be getting weak- 
kneed in the face of aggressive (and poten- 
tially expensive) threats of libel. It was cBs 
journalists on their most impressive high 
» horse. “The public knows about this story 
= because Mike and I made a calculated de- 
* cision to tell them,” executive producer 
Don Hewitt told Time in a phone inter- 
view early last week. “In most companies, 
it would be put on a dusty back shelf.” 

By the end of the week, however, He- 
witt and Wallace were no longer talking, 
after a published report suggested that 
css lawyers may have had legitimate 
cause for concern. According to the Wall 
Street Journal, 60 Minutes made a number 
of unusual arrangements with the tobac- 
co-industry source—later revealed to be 
former Brown & Williamson executive 
Jeffrey S. Wigand. He was reportedly paid 
a $12,000 “consultant fee” for work he 
had done on a previous 60 Minutes seg- 
ment; was promised that the network 
would indemnify him against any possible 
libel suit resulting from the story; and 
given a pledge that the interview would 
air only with his permission. When his 
lawyer asked for a promise that Wigand 
would be indemnified not only against po- 
tential libel suits but also against any law- 
suit that might ensue from his breaking of 
a confidentiality agreement with his for- 
mer company, the cps lawyers balked. On 
their advice, cps News president Eric 
Ober decided to scuttle the interview. 

The issue, it seems, was not libel. cs 
lawyers feared the network might be vul- 
nerable to a suit on the grounds of “tor- 
tious interference”—inducing one party 
to break a legal contract with another. At- 
torneys are divided over whether the net- 
work could successfully have been sued 
on such grounds. By paying money to 
Wigand and agreeing to indemnify him 
against a lawsuit, some contended, cBs 
had put itself at serious risk. Attorneys 
DRAGGED DOWN: As Tisch gets ready to 


depart, new shows like Central Park West 
have flopped and a news icon draws fire 
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who have been involved in litigation 
against the tobacco industry, however, 
insisted that the network was needlessly 
timid. “I think it’s appalling they would 
fold over such an iffy theory of law,” says 
John P. Coale, a Washington lawyer who 
represents 50 law firms pursuing a class 
action against tobacco companies. 

Legal issues aside, the revelations of 
behind-the-scenes dealmaking at 60 
Minutes disturbed many journalists at 
cps. Paying consulting fees to outside 
“experts” who help on stories is not un- 
common in TV news; but some ques- 
tioned whether, in this case, the pay- 
ment compromised both Wigand and 
cBs. What most appalled some at cBs 


Amendment when they had cut such a | 
deal—a deal, he asserted, that would not | 
be countenanced elsewhere at the news | 
division. The new information so dis- | 
turbed Morley Safer that he wrote a let- | 
ter to Charlie Rose, apologizing for some 
of the remarks he made on Rose’s PBS 
show a few days earlier. “I am dismayed | 
that the principals involved in the story 
who had been so vocal on this issue mis- 
led their colleagues,” Safer wrote. 

If cBs’s scrapping of the Wigand in- 


| terview prompted instant speculation 


News was the notion that 60 Minutes | 


would give a source veto power over 
whether to run his interview. One senior 
CBs producer expressed outrage that the 
60 Minutes journalists would go on talk 
shows and cloak themselves in the First 


that news decisions had fallen victim to 
the corporate bottom line, it was force of 
habit. Since taking control of css in 1986, 
Tisch has been a bottom-line boss. He 
sold off key pieces of the company (no- 
tably css’s publishing and music divi- 


| sions), instituted drastic cost-cutting mea- 


sures and shied away from paying big 
bucks at key junctures. Two years ago, 





cs lost its perennial Sunday-afternoon 





N.F.L. football franchise when it was out- 
bid for the games by Rupert Murdoch’s 
Fox network. A few months later the net- 
work lost eight important affiliates to Fox 
when Murdoch acquired the 12-station 
group owned by New World Communi- 
cations—stations that Tisch had earlier 
passed up a chance to buy. To replace the 
stations, CBs has been forced to switch to 
weaker UHF outlets in major cities like 
Detroit, Atlanta and Milwaukee; ratings 
there have dropped precipitously. 

The affiliate losses have contributed to 
CBS's ratings woes, but so have some over- 
ly aggressive scheduling moves. The net- 
work launched an unusually large slate of 
ll new shows this fall, tried to attract 
younger viewers and made a risky sched- 
ule shift by moving Murder, She Wrote 
from its longtime Sunday-night time slot 
and replacing it with two sitcoms. Nearly 
every move backfired. Murder, She Wrote 
(now on Thursdays) has dropped from 





The Mystery Man with 
the Smoking Gun 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ND WHAT WOULD THE FORBIDDEN SEGMENT OF 

60 Minutes have contained? An interview with 

Jeffrey S. Wigand, a biochemist and endocrinolo- 

gist who now teaches high school in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Between December 1988 and March 1993, 
Wigand worked at Brown & Williamson as a $300,000-a- 
year vice president whose work focused partly on at- 
tempts by B&W to develop nontoxic and fire-retardant 
cigarettes—a project that Wigand reportedly told css it 
never pursued in earnest. 

According to the New York Daily News, the 60 Min- 
utes transcript shows that 
Wigand charged that B&W 
abandoned its plans to develop 
a safer cigarette and altered 
documents to delete any refer- 
ence to the aborted effort. He 
also claims that Thomas Sande- 
fur, the company’s CEO, per- 
jured himself before a con- | 
gressional committee when he 
denied knowledge of how ciga- 
rettes were used to deliver 
nicotine. 

At another point in the 
transcript, Wigand alleged that 
the company introduced into 
its cigarettes—at “a hundred- 
fold the safety level”—a pipe- 
tobacco additive, coumarin, 
that it knew caused liver tu- 
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Dr. Jefe ;Wigand, | 
SIFRMR.- CORPORATE EXECUTIVE 


Wigand, seen here in a high school educational video, 
may finally have his say in a Mississippi courtroom 


mors in laboratory mice. And he described two threaten- 
ing phone calls, one of which hinted at harm to his two chil- 
dren if he didn’t “leave tobacco alone.” B&W responded 
to the Daily News article by threatening legal action 
against cBs News for leaking it. A lawyer for the tobacco 
company warned that the network would be held re- 
sponsible for any libel contained in the transcript. 

But 60 Minutes isn’t the only place where Wigand is 
going—or would have gone—public. Last week he was 
served a subpoena in Mississippi. State attorney general 
Mike Moore wants him to testify in the preliminary phase 
of a Medicaid reimbursement suit against the tobacco in- 
dustry. The case attempts to make the tobacco industry 
compensate state taxpayers for funds spent on the tobac- 
co-related illness and death of indigent citizens. 

Moore, a Democrat who took office in 1988 and is 
seeking testimony about tobacco’s addictive properties 
and impact on health, believes the subpoena will protect 
Wigand from legal action by B&W for breaking his 
_.. nondisclosure contract. But 
3 even more explosive than Wi- 
gand’s deposition could be the 
documents that the subpoena 
requests him to produce. 
Those papers supposedly in- 
clude evidence that B&W al- 
tered its research into the car- 
cinogenic, toxic or addictive 
effects of tobacco, as well as 
a diary Wigand kept while 
working there. Wigand, says 
Moore, has “wanted to tell 
(4) the truth, and so far the peo- 
ple who were going to help 
him do it have folded.” The 
trial could start by next 
summer in a Jackson County 
courthouse. —Reported by 
Michael Riley/Louisville 
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Faith Ford keep plugging on one of the 
network's few remaining hits 


ninth in the ratings to 59th; Sunday-night 
viewership has fallen 25% (60 Minutes 
has dropped from sixth place in the ratings 
to 13th); and not a single new show 
young, old or in-between—has been a hit. 
Les Moonves, the highly regarded 
former head of Warner Bros. Television 
who became president of cas Entertain- 
ment in July, admits the network made 
some programming mistakes—among 
them, trying “to change the demographic 
profile of the network too much, too 
fast.” cBs’s traditionally older audience 
simply did not go for hip young shows 
like the much hyped Central Park West. 
“It should have been aimed a little more 
middle-of-the-road,” says Moonves. Yet 
he is predictably upbeat about the 
chances for a CBS turnaround: “There's a 
change in attitude and morale. Every- 
body is feeling like this is a rebuilding 
year, but we can do something here.” 
The network business, of course, is a 
cyclical one, and cps, like every other 
network, has bounced back from bad 
times before. Yet in the new, crowded 
TV landscape, with network audience 
shares continuing to drop (and css facing 
the extra handicap of a depleted affiliate 
lineup), the question is whether this time 


CYBILL SHEPHERD (with DeDee Pfeiffer) was part of the big Sunday shake-up 


a network has sunk so deep it can’t rise to 
the surface again. “I’m not so sure the 
cyclical nature of the network business 
will operate the same way again and 
again and again for cBs,” says Alan Bell, 
president of Freedom Broadcasting, 
which owns three css affiliates. “It’s not 
the same cBs it was the last time they 
were on the bottom. It’s much more de- 
moralized and disorganized. It has lost 
many major-market stations. And any 
| kind of merger is a real culture shock.” 
That culture shock so far is largely 
one of uncertainty. Until the Westing- 
house takeover is completed (it awaits 
final approval from the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, which is ex- 
pected in the next few weeks), chairman 
Michael Jordan and other company offi- 
cials have declined to give any details of 
their plans for the network. But West- 
inghouse, a veteran broadcaster that 
owns five TV and 16 radio stations, is 
known in the business as an aggressive 
cost cutter. Observers both inside and 
outside css think that doesn’t bode well. 
“Larry Tisch has cut costs considerably 
over the years,” says Dennis McAlpine, 
media analyst at Josephthal, Lyon & 
Ross. “The headquarters at Black Rock is 
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decimated. There isn’t that much [left] to 
get rid of. And this is at a time when 
they're supposedly going to attract new 
programming to build the network up.” 
Christopher Dixon, an analyst at Paine 
Webber, is a little more bullish, citing the 
strong station lineup that will result. 
“With the combined stations group, not 
just in television but also in radio, you've 
got an enormous affiliate base that, if re- 
vitalized, can give them the leverage to 
allow cBs to regain its position.” 

In the end, though, it is people like 
Bell, the station-group executive, who 
will have to be satisfied. “Westinghouse 
has been very slow off the mark to say 
what they're going to do,” he says, 
adding that if the company doesn’t get its 
act together fast, he will think about 
switching affiliations. “I have a responsi- 
bility to the family that owns these sta- 
tions to do the very best that I can for 
them. And it’s difficult with what is hap- 
pening. cps is like a giraffe with a sore 
throat: you've got a lot of sore throat.” 
And a lot of people watching to see if the 
patient regains its voice. | —Reported by 
Margot Hornblower/Los Angeles, John Moody 
and William Tynan/New York, and Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 
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THE GAMBLE: Can villains like Janssen’s Onatopp give Bond a post-cold war purpose? 
@ CINEMA 


Shaky, Not Stirring 


In Goldeneye, Q's still around and so are the villains, but 
MI5 has a female M, and 007 looks a lot like a Bond-osaurus 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


AMES BOND MOVIES ARE AS STYLIZED 

as a Noh play—or should one say a 

Dr. No play?—and the 17th film in the 

series raises only one question. How 
well do Bond's established conventions 
survive after a third of a century's hard 
use, the post-cold war deglamourization 
of espionage and the arrival of yet anoth- 
er actor in the central role? The short an- 
swer is, on wobbly knees. But herewith 
some further reflections—007 of them— 
on a Goldeneye 

001 The Character Issue: Pierce Bros- 
nan is not as gravely witty as Sean Con- 
nery, not as insouciant as Roger Moore 
and not a pompous twit like Timothy Dal- 
ton. He’s a mid-range James Bond, on 
whom a certain self-consciousness has 
been imposed. He continues to register 
emotions mainly by arching or furrowing 
an eyebrow. But in the age of sexual cor 
rectness they have cut back his double en- 
tendres, and people keep telling him he 
lacks the capacity for mature relationships 
with women. Worse, he seems to believe 
them. What next? Sensitivity training? A 
condom in his wallet? Teetotaling, with 
perhaps a demand that his Perrier be 
served in a bottle, not a can? 

002 The Supervillain: He may, as usu 
al, have a superweapon trained on a West- 
ern capital, but Alec Trevelyan (Sean 
Bean), a freelance mastermind operating 
in today’s chaotic Russia, has a dreary 
back story explaining how he went wrong 
instead of truly evil élan. Big mistake: we 
don’t want motivation in a Bond nemesis; 
we want psychosis on a joyous, cosmic 
scale. Gert Frobe, you are missed 


003 The Supervixen: She's got the 
right sort of name—Xenia Onatopp 
(get it?)—the right sort of attitude—sado- 
masochistic—and the right sort of ward- 
robe—parodically sexy—but Famke Jans- 
sen is more aggressive than seductive. 
You know too soon where she’s coming 
from—out of an abnormal psychology 
text 

004 The Henchman (or -woman): 
Oddjob, Jaws, Rosa Klebb—this is a job 
for grotesques. Gottfried John as a rogue 
Russian general looks weird all right, but 
he has no unique killing skills—just a 
sneer and a routinely itchy trigger finger. 
Richard Kiel, you are missed. 

00S Vehicular Manslaughter: The 
usual planes, trains, automobiles crash 
and burn with noisy, deadening regular- 
ity, sending many a nameless extra to his 
unmourned, uninvolving and unimagi- 
native doom. 

006 M: Big switch—a sex change, no 
less—here. Judi Dench, the distin- 
guished English stage actress, is now 
running Bond. She has a butch hairdo, a 
brusque Thatcherite manner and a li- 
cense to kill with unkindness. She calls 
Bond a “sexist, misogynistic dinosaur” 
right to his face. There’s a chic in her 
cheek the rest of the movie direly misses. 

007 Q: He's still being played by 
Desmond Llewelyn as a cranky English 
eccentric, still making fountain pens that 
explode and wristwatches that do more 
than tell time. He’s the last link to the boy- 
ish silliness that once animated this series. 
One wishes him good health and long life, 
for if, as the closing credits threaten, 
“James Bond Will Return,” they—and 
we—are going to need him. a 
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Aces L 

When Nature Calls in this 
awful sequel, don’t answer 
By RICHARD CORLISS 





HE WEEKEND BEFORE LAST, 

moviegoers spent $37.8 million to 

see the new Jim Carrey comedy, 

Ace Ventura: When Nature 
Calls—more money than the combined 
take of Nos. 2 through 20 on the box-office 
list. Few films have achieved such instant 
dominance, and certainly none so awful as 
this sequel, about the pet detective’s trip to 
Africa to find a precious white bat and 
prevent a war between two backward 
tribes. Nearly the best one can say of Ace 2 
is that it’s blithely, ceaselessly racist. 

In The Mask, Dumb & Dumber and 
Batman Forever, the star created a mani- 
acally precise comic style. Here—well, he 
works hard. In the 105 minutes of Ace 2, 
Carrey rides an ostrich; feeds an eaglet 
mouth to mouth; emerges from the anus 
of a mechanical rhino; makes his eye- 
brows move like kooky caterpillars; 
bends over and utters the Tarzan cry 






CARREYING ON: More knave than joker, 
Ace should have stayed out of Africa 


through his rear; sneezes on, spits at and 
blows paper wads into the faces of vari- 
ous African men; and sings Chitty Chitty 
Bang Bang several times more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

This review is not the cry of a prude. 
Frankly, we don't care if a joke’s funny as 
long as it’s dirty. But in switching writer- 
directors, from the first film’s Tom Shady- 
ac to Steve Oedekerk, Carrey lost a clever 
farceur and got what Ace would call a la- 
hoo-za-her (loser). The star plays more 
than ever to himself; the cast stands 
around starched and embarrassed, like 
white-tie judges at a wet-T shirt contest. 
Wearying, stupefying, dumber than 
dumb, When Nature Calls would be a ca- 
reer ender for Carrey—except that a zil- 
lion people have seen it. Stop this, folks. 
It'll only encourage him. it 














GOOD OLD DAYS: De Niro looks for the 
edge in a Vegas before Disneyfication 


CINEMA 


High Stakes 


GoodFellas go west in 
Scorsese's flashy Casino 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


AM ROTHSTEIN (ROBERT DE NIRO) 
favors sports jackets in blinding 
solids—sometimes in the primary 
hues, sometimes in less-than-sub- 
tle pastels. These he color-coordinates 
with silky haberdashery and alligator 
loafers dyed to match. But underneath 
his sight-gag plumage lives a gray, 
watchful, calculating spirit. He’s a pro- 
fessional gambler, always looking for an 
edge. Or, once the Mob makes him man- 
ager of a Las Vegas casino in the 1970s, 
the preternaturally alert defender of its 
edge over the assembled suckers. 
He is not, however, what you'd call 
a people person. And therein lies the 
downfall it takes Casino (or should we 
call it GoodFellas Go West?) three hours 
to record. Until it’s too late, Sam is en- 
tirely too tolerant of his lifelong buddy 
Nicky Santoro (Joe Pesci), a cheerful psy- 
chopath who is more trouble than he's 
worth. Sam also falls into distracting ob- 
session with Ginger McKenna (Sharon 
Stone), and that’s not good for him or for 
business either. She’s a hustler whose ex- 
cessive interest in furs and jewels would 
warn off a more worldly man. As would 
the fact that she leaves their wedding 
banquet to make a tearful call to the 
sleazy lover (James Woods) whom she 
never fully abandons. 
The film is based on material 
Nicholas Pileggi gathered for a nonfic- 
tion book that has just been published 
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and the screenplay he wrote with direc- 
tor Martin Scorsese is at its best in its re- 
portorial passages. If you want to know 
just how the Mafia skimmed the profits 
from its Las Vegas operation, or how not- 
so-wise-guys tried to scam it, Casino is 
instructive in an almost documentary 
way. But Scorsese, one of the cinema’s 
great stylists, has evolved a manner for 
his film—a compound of mini-dissolves, 
jump cuts, freeze frames and optical ef- 
fects—that is anything but documentary. 
It is a kind of objective correlative for the 
way Sam keeps an eye on things—roving 
distantly, then boring in on whatever 
looks suspicious—and if it is sometimes 
distancing, it is equally often brilliant. 

What Scorsese and Pileggi have not 
evolved is an attitude toward their mate- 
rial that is equally riveting. Mostly they 
romanticize the Vegas 
that was, before the 3 
corporations moved in 
to Disneyfy and dem- 5 
ocratize gambling. In : 
the good old days, they 
say in their voice-over 
narration (of which > 
there is far too much), —F 
the place was to wise- 
guys what “Lourdes 
was to hunchbacks 
and cripples,” a holy 
ground where orga- 
nized crime was free FEROCITY: A break 
to practice its amoral for Sharon Stone 
rites and where that miracle cure for the 
terminally outcast—sudden, improbable 
wealth—was always a real possibility. 
There’s something a little too easy in this 
conceit, although there’s good black com- 
edy in it too—especially in the notion that 
it is the tragic flaw of hubris that eventual- 
ly robs Sam and Nicky of their place in 
paradise. The former, apparently unaware 
of Bugsy Siegel's fate, aspires to celebrity- 
mobster status; the latter ratchets up his 
murder rate to crime-spree levels; both fa- 
tally attract the attention of the law and 
their own godfathers back home, who nat- 
urally prefer quieter business methods. 

So long as Casino stays focused on 
the excesses—of language, of violence, of 
ambition—in the life-styles of the rich 
and infamous, it remains a smart, know- 
ing, if often repetitive, spectacle. But in 
its last hour, as it concentrates more and 
more on Ginger’s increasingly desperate 
and degrading attempts to escape Sam’s 
smothering affections, the film winds 
neurotically in on itself. And neither the 
controlled rage of De Niro’s playing nor 
the entrapped ferocity of Stone’s, as she 
breaks definitively with her sex-symbol 
past, can prevent the film—and its audi- 
ence—from sinking into a been-here, 
seen-that mood. | 
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Theyre Alive! | 


Toy Story is a witty wonder 
—and it’ all computer made 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





HARACTERS IN SO MANY LIVE- 
action movies these days are little 
more than cartoons. So where to 
turn for original characters with 
all-too-human weaknesses? Cartoons, of 
course. Consider the new Disney ani- 
mated feature, John Lasseter’s Toy Story, 
which is, incidentally, the first full- 
length film created wholly by computer 
and, not at all incidentally—by design, in 
fact—the year’s most inventive comedy. 
In Andy’s bedroom the toys are alive. 
They are also working stiffs with the fear, 
every time a birthday approaches, that 
they will be replaced by more sophisticat- 
ed gewgaws. Toy Town’s leader, a cloth 
cowboy named Sheriff Woody (wonder- 
fully voiced by Tom Hanks), talks to his 
charges as if he’s a genial teacher and they 
are slow kids. Actually, they're finicky 
adults. Rex (Wallace Shawn), a sexually 
insecure dinosaur, dreams of being “the 
dominant predator.” Mr. Potato Head 
(Don Rickles) grumbles about planned 
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Yj Hit SF ap bsol jhile praying that Andy's _| 
ne “iw 4 obsolescence while praying that Andy's 
: ' } “ new prized toy will be Mrs. Potato Head. | 
25% sia It’s not, though. It’s an action figure called 


Buzz Lightyear (Tim Allen). Buzz’s power 
is that—to Woody's chagrin—he seduces 
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fully, are two weird dudes: a political fig- 
ure stripped of his moral authority and 
taking it with a lack of good grace, and a 
hero who is deeply delusional. Woody 
turns weak and spiteful; he contemplates 
criminal mischief to discredit his rival. 
(“Lhad power, I was respected/ But 
not anymore,” spits 
: out Randy Newman in 
z one of the film’s three 
. very grownup sing- 
along tunes.) And Buzz 
4 =: is, in the blithest, most 
8 genial way, nuts. If 
you've never in your 
life seen a toy have a 
nervous breakdown, 
Buzz’s_ will make it 
GROUCHY: Mr. —_ worth the wait. 
Potato Head Woody and Buzz 
become uneasy partners, Defiant Ones 
style, when they are captured by Sid, the 
toy torturer next door. Sid must have spo- 
ken to a deep, dark streak in the anima- 
tors, so lovingly do they detail the boy’s 
atrocities. His bedroom, a playpen for 
Krafft-Ebing, is a place of ominous ec 
centric angles (his parents stuck him in 
the attic) and walls papered with posters 
for bands like Megadork. “The patient is 
prepped,” he declares, revealing a doll 
with its head in a vise. This Sid is vicious. 

Hiding beneath the bed are the re- 
sults of Sid’s experiments: mutant toys as 
bizarre as anything seen in a Hollywood 
film since the human oddities in Tod 
Browning’s 1932 Freaks. Creepiest is 
Babyhead, a doll’s head—its hair plucked, 
an eye missing—perched on Erector-set 
legs. The neat trick Toy Story pulls off is 
to make these creatures first repulsive 
then poignant and finally heroic. 

A kid’s nightmare with a happy end- 
ing; a Rorschach drawing in fingerpaint 
—these are definitions of a Disney car- 
toon. Toy Story, though released by Dis 
ney, was not exactly generated by it. In 
the mid-’80s, Lasseter, a Disney alum- 
nus, joined the Marin County computer 
lab Pixar and made three terrific shorts 
(Luxo Jr., Red’s Dream and Tin Toy) in 
which he invested metal objects such as 
lamps, unicycles and drummer-boy toys 
with life and heart. These films, forerun- 
ners to Toy Story, ingeniously show that 
things have wills and wits of their own 
and exist in intimate relation to their hu- 
man masters. They're funnier too. 

Like a Bosch painting or a Mad com- 
ic book, Toy Story creates a world bustling 
with strange creatures (check out the 
three-eyed alien-children toys in the Piz- 
za Planet) and furtive, furry humor. When 
a genius like Lasseter sits at his computer, 
the machine becomes just a more supple 
paintbrush. Like the creatures in this 
wonderful zoo of a movie, it’s alive! 
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Book of Virtue 


Oscar Hijuelos creates that 
literary rarity, a good man 
By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


IN HIS FOURTH NOVEL 
Oscar Hijuelos, author 
of The Mambo Kings 
Play Songs of Love, 
has produced the sort 
of book that might 
offer William Bennett 
hope for America’s 
cultural future. Mr. 
Ives’ Christmas (Har- 
perCollins; 248 pages; $23) is an homage 
to religious piety, unfailing modesty and 
moral rectitude. At the novel's center is 
Ives, a man who overcame his found- 
ling-home beginnings to become a suc- 
cessful Manhattan illustrator and adver- 
tising executive. Despite his position, 
Ives lives a life devoid of bourgeois af- 
fectation. He gives to the poor, lusts for 
no one but his wife and refuses to judge 
those around him. He is a saint inca- 
pable of sanctimony. 

Were Ives the creation of a less 
probing writer, his immutable goodness 
would seem comic. Characters like him 
show up in contemporary fiction as often 
as they do in real life, which is to say vir- 
tually never. But Hijuelos succeeds in 
making Ives believable largely by treat- 
ing his kindness with almost perfuncto- 
ry matter-of-factness. In unembellished 
sentence after unembellished sentence, 
Hijuelos lists Ives’ charitable acts as if 
they were entries in a Filofax: “One of 
the things he did out of the office was to 
produce advertising to raise money for 
different funds, especially for Harlem 
kids. Working with the local church, 
Ives headed clothing and food drives ...” 
The result is a character who appears 
wired to do the right thing the way oth- 
ers are programmed to pick up a cup of 
coffee on their way to work. 

Ives’ goodness is tested, as it in- 
evitably must be, by tragedy. His son is 
randomly gunned down at Christmas- 
time in 1967, and Ives spends years 
withdrawn and numb. Unlike Macon 
Leary, whose child suffers the same fate 
in Anne Tyler's Accidental Tourist, Ives 
eventually finds quiet hope not in the 
arms of a quixotic woman but, less fash- 
ionably, through his faith in God. A faith 
that turns his indifference into compas- 
sion rather than hate. Never didactic, 
Mr. Ives’ Christmas is a spare, moving 
meditation on the spiritual life. u 
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(Oe office has always been a 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it’s also a place where a lot of natural 
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run computers that 
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how much solid waste is 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet itS a lot. 


Now, here are some simple ways 





you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 
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EXCLAMATION POINTS: The playwright 
treated the facts of his life as raw material 
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The Grand 
Dissembler 


Sorting out the life, and the 
myth, of Tennessee Williams 
By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


HINK OF ALL THE LIES I GOT TO 
put up with!” bellows Big Daddy 
in Tennessee Williams’ Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof. He’s a cantanker- 
ous colossus—a self-made cotton mogul 
whose vast fortune has drawn around 
him a circle of toadies and fools. His is the 
glutted cry of someone finally facing the 
truth about his life. Only he hasn't yet 
met the truth. For he has been lied to 
even more extensively than he supposes. 
Told that he’s suffering from a minor in- 
testinal ailment, he’s actually riddled 
with cancer. Those closest to him have 
conspired to conceal his condition. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, with its layers 
of grandiloquent Southern mendacity, 
might serve as an emblem for the life of 
its creator. The playwright with the ar- 
resting name of Tennessee was born 
plain Thomas; Williams wreathed him- 
self in beguiling inventions and evasions. 
Some of these were the by-product of a 
well-meaning gentility, as in his and his 
family’s attempts to veil from the world 
the tragedy of his sister Rose, whose 
schizophrenia ended catastrophically in 
a lobotomy. Some were solitary acts of 
cool calculation, as when he lopped 
three years off his age to render himself 











eligible for a young playwrights’ compe- 
tition. (He won a prize, thereby wedding 
himself for life to a false résumé.) Some 
were the necessary dissemblings im- 
posed by a society too jittery or bigoted 
to countenance his homosexuality. And 
some were merely the blithe fabrications 
native to the creative tempera- 
ment; like many writers, Wil- 
liams often treated the hard 
facts of his life as so much soft 
raw material, always amenable 2 
to a resourceful reshaping. ‘ 

Given so broad a range of 
distortions, his life presents a 
towering challenge to any bi- 
ographer. Lyle Leverich, whom 
Williams chose as his official 
biographer before his death in 
1983, has done a commendable job of 
combining skepticism and sleuthing. 
With gentleness and insight, he corrects 
many of the claims Williams set forth in 
his lively but unreliable memoirs. 
(Williams was especially prone to mini- 
mize the floundering and guilt of his ear- 
ly sexual encounters.) Tom: The Un- 
known Tennessee Williams (Crown; 644 
pages; $35) is the first installment of 
what will be a two-volume portrait. It 
tracks Williams from 1911—when he was 
born, in St. Louis, Missouri, to an in- 








drawn, alcoholic father who worked 
most of his life for a shoe company and an 
outgoing, garrulous mother of frustrated 
social ambitions—until 1945, when the 
playwright achieved his first great suc- 
cess with The Glass Menagerie. 

It was a topsy-turvy life. In those 


first 34 years Williams 
flunked many classes and lost 
many jobs; scrounged meals 
and dodged creditors; drifted 
around the country, in amorous 
pursuit of men and, occasion- 
ally, women; and labored— 
relentlessly, indefatigably—on 
poems, stories, plays. 

Readers who turn to 
books for escape from the dai- 
liness of life will find little 
respite in Leverich’ s biography. He is a 
great one for minutiae—bills, appoint- 
ments, schedules—as if by the sheer 
amassing of mundane detail he could ar- 
rest his notoriously flighty subject. The 
book is a solid job, but at times a weighty 
one—as dense as a memorial stone. 

Still, the irresistible fervor of the art- 
ist comes through. Williams, who eventu- 
ally succeeded in publishing some vol- 
umes of poetry, was never much of a 
poet. But his greatest plays are flush with 
poetry in the broad sense—with moments 


of compressed lyrical yearning. A num- 
ber of his most famous lines (like Blanche 
DuBois’ valedictory “I have always de- 
pended on the kindness of strangers”) 
might well have surfaced in one of Robert 
Frost’s adage-laden verse-monologues. 
Within his plays, Williams’ pursuit of 
the poetic extends beyond the dialogue. 
Is there another American playwright 
whose stage directions are so revealing, 
so entertaining, so rich? Suddenly Last 
Summer calls for a garden that is “more 
like a tropical jungle, or forest, in the pre- 
historic age of giant fern-forests when 
living creatures had flippers turning to 
limbs and scales to skin.” The Glass 
Menagerie asks for light “such as El Gre- 
co’s, where the figures are radiant in at- 
mosphere that is relatively dusky.” If de- 
mands like these normally would appear 
affected or ostentatious, Williams makes 
them look like the hospitable requests of 
a man desperate to convey his vision. 
Though Leverich’s style has too 
much of the plod-and-pile of the worker 
ant, he does manage to capture the leap- 
ing grasshopper’s heart of his subject. He 
brings to life the young man whose jour- 
nals are a thicket of exclamation points 
and who wrote in praise of the “excessive 
romanticism which is youth and which 
is the best and purest part of life.” a 
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The Making 
Of a Zealot 


A “Jewish extremist” recalls 


the road from Borough Park 
By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


YOSUKLEN HALE. ©=WRATH IS CURRENTLY THE 
deadly sin of choice. If you 
were left out of the greed- 
fest of the ’80s, you can 
now rage against the grow- 
ing gap between the haves 
and the have mores. If 
your job has gone to some- 

one younger, prettier or darker, don’t get 
even, get mad. 

Such sociological rancor can be 
therapeutic. But there are historical 
hatreds so strongly rooted, they imprison 
the hater. Memoirs of a Jewish Extremist 
(Little, Brown; 246 pages; $22.95) is the 
story of a young man’s attempt to break 
from his father’s inflamed obsession 
with anti-Semitism and its central event 
of this century, Hitler’s Final Solution. 
Edgy with irony and urban humor, the 
book also gives a rare insider’s view of an 
insular Jewish community that is as alien 
to mainstream American Jewry as it is to 
the rest of the country. 

Autobiographer and Israeli journal- 
ist Yossi Klein Halevi was raised on the 
rim of Borough Park, a section of Brook- 
lyn then heavily populated with deeply 


FAMILY VALUES: Halevi had to overcome 
his father’s obsession with anti-Semitism 
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American-born children. His father, 
who came from a small Hungarian vil- 
lage, escaped the death camps by fleeing 
into the forest, where he hid for a year in 
a 4-ft.-deep hole. Even as a successful 
candy wholesaler in the U.S., he felt 
hunted and angry, especially at the 
“Nice Irvings,” his term for America’s 
assimilated Jews who laughed at 
Borscht Belt humor and turned, as he 
said, “an identity we’d been martyred 
for into vaudeville.” 

In Yossi’s world Philip Roth and his 
fictional double would be dismissed as 
the Jewish Amos and Andy, contributors 
to “a culture of self-abasement and vul- 
gar excess.” Young Halevi's heroes were 
fighting Jews: the Zionist firebrands of 
the 1930s, the invincible Israeli army, 
and U.S. extremists like Rabbi Meir 
Kahane, who founded the Jewish De- 
fense League in 1968. 

Halevi looks back on his JDL activities 
as having been the opportunity to be- 
come “at once my father’s contemporary 
and a Yippie.” The first connection was 
with “the danger zone of Jewish history” 
and the second with “the funhouse of 
America.” In 1972 Halevi protested the 
Soviet restriction of Jewish emigration 
by throwing chicken blood at a touring 
troupe of Ukrainian dancers. He was also 
part of a group tossed out of Moscow for 
demonstrating at a visa office. 

In short, Halevi was less an extrem- 
ist than one of the early media militants 
who learned to exploit the press for pub- 
licity. His literary ambitions and his 
eventual decision to become a journalist 
suggest a more moderate man’s need to 
examine experience in a cooler light. 
But his sharp skills as a journalist do not 
always serve him well as a memoirist. 
The emotional temperature drops 
steadily as Halevi writes about his disaf- 
fection with the jpoL, his marriage to a 
woman with a Mayflower pedigree who 
converts to Judaism, the birth of his chil- 
dren, the death of his father and, even- 
tually, the Halevi family’s immigration 
to Israel. 

The passionate heart of the book re- 
mains the early Brooklyn years, with its 
accounts of fractious religious sects, 
wonder rabbis, drug pushers in 
yarmulkes selling “jointelehs,” and the 
Jewish Press warning of a holocaust of 
assimilation while it supports a fund 
drive to circumcise Jews secretly in Rus- 
sia. Why does Halevi's Borough Park 
jump with life while his Jerusalem 
seems strangely sedate? The answer can 
be found partly in a pithy line he wrote 
about his father’s generation: “Where 
you came from is more important than 
where you are.” a 
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E.T. PHONE HOME: “The whole thing was just way too 
fascinating to let go,” says the man who bought the film 
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Autopsy or Fraud-topsy? 
A “documentary” about a purported alien stirs the liveliest 
debate of any home movie since the Zapruder film 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


N AN OPERATING TABLE IN A 

small white room, a naked hu- 

manoid creature lies supine and 

inert—its stomach bulbous; its 
six fingers slightly curled; a deep, foot- 
long gash in its right leg. Two humans in 
white contamination suits circle the 
creature, slicing its chest, sawing its skull 
in half, removing internal organs. A third 
takes notes on a sheet of paper. Behind a 
window, a fourth person watches, hid- 
den by a surgical mask. The only identi- 
fiable figure is the humanoid. Its face 
shows strain, perhaps pain. When the 
camera recording the event catches the 
creature’s sightless gaze, an eerie 
poignance fills the chamber. 

The 17-minute film, silent and in 
muzzy black and white, has enough im- 
plicit melodrama to fill a satisfying sci-fi 
epic. But some people believe, or hope, 
that it may be genuine—evidence of an 
alien life form on earth, conceivably con- 
nected with the report (and alleged gov- 
ernment cover-up) of a UFO crash near 
Roswell, New Mexico, in 1947. Profes- 
sional skeptics find the film a clever or 
clumsy hoax. Others believe it’s real, but 
not from Roswell. The urological 
combatants duel it out in magazines and 
on the Internet while poring over the 
footage with an intensity not lavished on 





any home movie since the Zapruder film. 

The controversy has created a hot lit- 
tle industry. Ray Santilli, the Englishman 
who is peddling the footage, says it has 
been seen in 32 countries. Britain’s 
Channel Four aired a documentary on 
the subject. In the U.S. an hour-long 
show called Alien Autopsy: Fact or Fic- 
tion? has become a staple of Fox TV—the 
X-Files network—and has been among 
the top 25 sellers in video stores. Before 
the end of the year, the tape will be of- 
fered in 35 catalogs, including the Pub- 
lishers Clearing House mailings. 

The Fox show, with Jonathan Frakes 
of Star Trek: The Next Generation as 
host, debuted to surprisingly high ratings 
in late August. It was hastily scheduled to 
play again a week later with some un- 
aired footage. The program will air a 
third time on Saturday, with clips that 
may reveal hints of the alien’s spacecraft 
and language. Says executive producer 
Robert Kiviat: “We're approaching it like 
a detective story.” By doling out a few 
new clues in each episode, Alien Autop- 
sy could end up running more times 
than Murder One. 

Santilli says that on a trip to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1992, he met an elderly 
man who identified himself as a former 
Army photographer present at the au- 
topsy of the Roswell alien, performed at 
Fort Worth Army Air Field. This man, 
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says Santilli, offered to sell the movies he 
made there. Says the entrepreneur: “The 
whole thing was just way too fascinating 
to let go.” The mysterious cameraman 
still declines to reveal himself, though 
Santilli says, “I think he will step forward 
within the very near future.” 

He will have a few questions to an- 
swer from a host of instant film critics. 
Why does the film go so conveniently out 
of focus at crucial moments? Why is the 
camerawork so jumpy, in the modern ER 
fashion, instead of having the smooth- 
ness that even World War II combat 
cameramen aimed for? Why hasn’t the 
original film stock been submitted to 
Eastman Kodak, which has a standing of- 
fer to do a chemical analysis that would 
verify if it was indeed manufactured in 
1947? Why are there film cuts, suggesting 
a lapse in time, that return to the same 
continuous incision? Judging by shots of 
a wall clock, an autopsy of this impor- 
tance took only 2% hours? It’s no wonder 
that nearly all special-effects artists think 
this is bogus. Says Toronto-based Gor- 
don Smith (Natural Born Killers, JFK), 
thought by some pros to have built the 
“alien”; “A lot of us think it came out of 
England, from a B-grade studio.” 

Part of the show’s appeal is its pre- 
tense of objectivity. “We remain skepti- 
cal,” Frakes intones, summing up the 
opinions expressed by a number of expert 
pathologists and cinematographers. But 
the evidence is loaded to suggest that the 
film is genuine. At least two experts insist 
that their critical observations were delet- 
ed. One is Kevin Randle, whose investiga- 
tions into the 1947 event inspired last 
year’s provocative Showtime film Roswell. 
Randle believes that extraterrestrials did 
land there but that “the alien-autopsy film 
is a hoax”—a suspicion the Fox show 
doesn’t make clear. Steve Johnson, a 
movie-effects designer who created the 
aliens in Roswell (and worked on The 
Abyss and Species), viewed the autopsy 
footage at the Fox producers’ request and 
told them it looked “pretty phony.” His 
comments were not used. Says effects ex- 
pert Stan Winston (Aliens, Jurassic Park), 
whose on-camera interview suggests oth- 
erwise: “Do I think it’s a hoax? Absolutely.” 

This weekend, perhaps somewhere 
in England, a small group of effects artists 
could be having a quiet giggle and count- 
ing their cash. But it’s a big universe out 
there, big enough to harbor canny hoax- 
ers, true believers, wily debunkers—and 
lonely time travelers. So in some alternate 
universe, Marvin and Mindy Martian just 
might be sitting down to watch Human 
Autopsy: Fact or Fiction? Whether that is 
likely or not, one point is beyond debate: 
the show will be on Fox. —Reported by 
William Tynan/New York 
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Birds of a Feather 


Playing the more outrageous 
half of a duo opposite ROBIN 
WILLIAMS is a task that 
would make many actors 
throw in their cold cream. 
Not NATHAN LANE, however. 
Lane plays Williams’ long- 
time lover in The Birdcage, 
the Mike Nichols-directed 
remake of La Cage aux 
Folles. “I know there were 
times when Robin probably 
wanted to be outrageous,” 







rence, died of cancer in 1992 





It was an odd coupling 
but a happy one. Tony 
© Randall, 75, took Heather 
~ Harlan, 25, to be his wife 
in a civil ceremony per- 
‘ ! formed in 17th century 
2 English by New York City Mayor 
| ® Rudolph Giuliani. Harlan is an under- 
| 2study in School for Scandal, Randall's 
5 latest Broadway vehicle, which opened 
last weekend. “He spoke of two people 
> becoming one,” said Randall. “I’m 
‘afraid I’m a sucker for that kind of 
thing.” Randall’s wife of 54 years, Flo- 


says Lane, no stranger to 
flamboyance. “But there was 
instant chemistry. I think he 
felt like I was a kindred spir- 
it.” Lane’s reaction to being 
offered the career-making 
role was aptly Williamsian. 
When Nichols told him he 
wanted to talk about a 
movie, Lane said, “Forrest 
Gump? I loved it! Not liked— 
LOVED!!” Nichols gave him 
the part the next morning. 


Stars Who Tell 
Too Much 


JANE SEYMOUR, who proves 
it’s possible to live in tough 
conditions and still look 
fetching every week on her 
TV show, Dr. Quinn, Medi- 
cine Woman, has done it in 
real life too. Seymour, for 
reasons best known to her- 
self, reveals in TV Guide this 
week that she once began 
to have a miscarriage on live 
TV, during the Rose Parade. 
“I knew | couldn't stand up 
or move around, because 
that would just make it 
worse,” she says. “So I just 
handled it.” Currently preg- 
nant with twins, Seymour, 
like the  frontierswoman 
she is, downplays the 
episode. “Accidents hap- 
pen at anyone's job.” 





with aftershave or sheets. 


‘ The designer has teamed 
vy. } 
S #@ with Sony to release a new 
concept in accessories: de- 


signer CDs. The Black Tie Collection 
Songs Across America, the Classical 
Collection and Holiday are all compi- 
lations of tunes one might hear in a 
Ralph Lauren store, where the CDs 
will be sold at $15 a pop. Next year 
brings Polo Sport, an assortment of 
“sophisticated workout music.” Alas, 
we're not joking 


For Ralph Lauren, life-style 
enhancement doesn’t stop 
« 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


The Plot Sickens 


ROGER HOWARTH certainly isn’t the 
first soap star to leave a show to pursue 
a film career (ever hear of Laurence 
Fishburne or Demi Moore?) or because 
the plots were too dopey. But he may be 
one of the few who left for moral rea- 
sons. “I was hired to play Todd, the ser- 
ial rapist and murderer,” says the 
Emmy-winning Howarth of his role on 
One Life to Live, “and then I became 
Todd the erotically charged heir to 
$27.5 million.” When the rapist maniac 
became a long lost son and his criminal 
tendency was transformed into some- 
thing sexually exciting, Howarth decid- 
ed to exit. But never fear: through the 
magic of soap plots—and a new actor— 
Todd lives on. 
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Garrison Keillor 


With All the Trimmings 


T 1S A WICKED WORLD IN WHICH THE POWER OF ANY INDI- 

vidual to cause suffering is so great and the power to do 

good is so slight; but here we are, the week of our beloved 

national feast, our annual homecoming, and signs of lov- 
ing Providence are everywhere around us. 

I am thankful to be alive. In Minnesota the lakes are freez- 
ing over in late November, and some men who envision a lead- 
ership role for themselves take their snowmobiles out onto the 
thin ice and fall through and drown in the cold water—their last 
thought in this life: “Boy, was this dumb or what?”—and so far 
I have not been one of them. Caution was bred into me: I nev- 


er played with guns or made a hobby of pharmaceuticals or | 


flung myself off a cliff while clinging to a kite. I read books in- 
stead. I read books in which men hearken to wild imperatives, 
and that is enough for me. 

I am thankful for living in a place 
where winter gets good and cold and 
you need to build a fire in a stove and 
wrap a blanket around you. Cold 
draws people closer together. Crime 
drops. Acts of kindness proliferate be- 
tween strangers. I have been in Los 
Angeles on a balmy day in January and 
seen the glum faces of people poking 
at their salads in outdoor restaurants, 
brooding over their unproduced 
screenplays. People in Minnesota are 
much cheerier, lurching across the 
ice, leaning into the wind as sheets of 
snow swirl up in their faces. Because 
they feel needed and because cold 
weather takes the place of personal 
guilt. Maybe you haven't been the shining star you should have 
been, but now is not the time to worry about it. 

Lam thankful for E-mail, which allows us to keep in touch 
with our children, and for the ubiquity of fresh coffee, the 
persistence of good newspapers, the bravery of artists, the 
small talk of sales clerks, the general competence and good 
humor I encounter every day. None of us is self-sufficient, de- 
spite what the Republicans claim. Every good thing, every 
morsel of food comes directly from God, who expects us to pay 
attention and be joyful, a large task for people from the Mid- 
west, where our idea of a compliment is, “It could have been 
worse.” 

Iam thankful, of course, for Thanksgiving, a joyful and sim- 
ple day that never suffered commercial exploitation and so is 
the same day as when I was a boy and we played touch football 
on the frozen turf and came to the table sweaty and in high spir- 
its and kept our eyes open for flying food. My sister had good 
moves; you'd look away for an instant, and she'd flip her knife 
and park a pat of butter on your forehead. Nobody throws food 








at our table now, but in the giddiness of the festive moment, I 
have held a spoonful of cranberry for a moment and measured 
the distance to Uncle Earl, his gleaming head, like El Capitan, 
bent over the plate. 

As I grew up, Thanksgiving evolved perfectly. It used to 
be that men had the hard work, which is to sit in the living 
room and make conversation about gas mileage and lower 
back pain, and women got the good job, which is cooking. 
Women owned the franchise, and men milled around the 
trough mooing, and if any man dared enter the kitchen, he was 
watched closely lest he touch something and damage it per- 
manently. But I bided my time, and the aunts who ran the 
show grew old, and young, liberated lady relatives came along 
who were proud of their inability to cook, and one year I re- 
volted and took over the kitchen— 
and now I am It. The Big Turkey. Mr. 
Masher. The Pie Man. 

Except for gravy and pie crust, 
which take patience and practice, 
Thanksgiving dinner is as easy to 
make as it is to eat. You're a right- 
handed batter in a park that’s 150 feet 
down the left-field line—it doesn’t 
take a genius to poke it out. 

Years of selective breeding have 
produced turkeys that are nothing 
but cooking pouches with legs. You 
rub the bird’s inside with lemon, stuff 
it with bread dressing seasoned with 
sage and tarragon and jazzed up with 
chunks of sausage and nuts and wild 
rice, shove it in a hot oven; mean- 
while, you whomp up yams and spuds and bake your pies. The 
dirty little secret of the dinner is melted animal fats: in all the 
recipes, somewhere it says, “Melt a quarter-pound of butter.” 

Think of the fancy dishes you slaved over that became dis- 
asters, big dishes that were lost in the late innings. Here’s 
roast turkey, which tastes great, and all you do is baste. You 
melt butter, you nip at the wine, and when the turkey is 
done, you seat everyone, carve the bird, sing the doxology and 
pass the food. 

The candles are lit in the winter dusk, and we look at one 
another, the old faces and some new ones, and silently toast the 
Good Life, which is here before us. Enjoy the animal fats and 
to hell with apologies. No need to defend our opinions or pre- 
tend to be young and brilliant. We still have our faculties, and 
the food still tastes good to us. 

Walt Whitman said, “I find letters from God dropped in 
the street, and every one is signed by God's name.” Thanks- 
giving is one of those signed letters. Anyone can open it and 
see what it says, a 


VINs wou 


aWiL HOSA 
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